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The Correspondence of George A. Myers 
and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923—III 


Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY 


MyYERs TO RuHopEs, Cleveland, March 16, 1917.* 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: I was awful glad to receive your favor of the 
5th.’ It is indeed a source of much pleasure to receive a letter from 
you and its very considerate for you to write me as you do. I know 
that you are a very busy man and the demands upon you from a 
social standpoint something great. Yet amidst it all, you find time 
to remember your old true and tried friend. You speak of being 


social standpoint something great. Yet amidst it all, you find time 
I was 58 on the day your letter was written and aside from the 
effects of my accident? I feel and am as good as I was at 40. In 
the words of Rip Van Winkle—‘‘May you live long and prosper.” 

Upon the topics which you write I can truly say “That these 
are the times that tries [sic] men’s souls,” and further add that no 
one can tell what tomorrow will bring forth. Tonight Cleveland is 
staggered by the U. S. Supreme Court holding the infamous 


*This is the third installment of the Myers-Rhodes correspondence, the first having 
appeared in the January issue, pages 1-29, and the second in the April issue, pages 
125-167. An extended introduction by the editor of the letters was published with 
the first installment. 

1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. 

2 In the spring of 1904 Myers fell down an elevator shaft in the home of W. P. 
Southworth, one of his customers. His right leg was broken in sixteen places and 
his left foot was badly smashed. He was unable to get around freely for two years 
after this accident, and his leg was never very straight in later years. He was able 
to walk without a limp, however. The “effects” of which he writes consisted of con- 
siderable stiffness and discomfort whenever the weather changed. I am indebted for 
this information to Mrs. Dorothy Myers Grantham. 
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Adamson Law valid. The consensus of opinion among my patrons 
seems the same as the view of Judge Day:* “The deprivation of 
the railroad’s property without due process of law.” Of course 
the socialistic members of the Court (recent additions) are with 
the majority.* Personally knowing Clarke as I do, I think he was 
afraid that his former associates were expecting him to side with 
the Rail Roads and he went against them thinking it the proper 
thing to do, in order to curry favor with the proletariat. He was 
formerly general counsel for the Nickle Plate R.R. Mr. Herbert 
Terrell’s old road. Regarding your inquiry about the sentiment 
in Cleveland, of course as you know this is now a foreign City, 
about every nationality under the Sun, and to write the real senti- 
ment is a job beyond the power of anyone. Upon the surface there 
appears much inertia, but there are many of our good thinking 
and wise citizens that feel that the foreigners, if put to the acid 
test, will stand by the President. Many of these foreigners, and 
the solid Catholic vote, voted for Mr Wilson. Many of the foreign 
societies and organizations have come out and pledged their alle- 
giance; but whether this was done by persuasion upon the part of 
their leaders or of their own volition, there is no means to de- 
termine. The Bohemians are very non-commital, but here the Cath- 
olic Church wields a powerful influence. The Wachter-Anzeizer® 
[sic] at times has been very raw and the Faderland® [sic} at one 
time had quite a circulation here, but of late I have seen or heard 
nothing of it. Of course we are now looking for a declaration of 
war.” How Mr Wilson can avert it, many are at a loss to understand, 
though as an artful dodger, he has the darkey dodger of base-balls 
at various resorts bested by many miles. The Russian overthrow of 
Government, the German Retreat, the sinking of the three Amer- 
ican ships returning home, and the Adamson Law, the shortage of 
foodstuffs and of coal, all like horrible nightmares confront Mr 

8 Associate Justice William R. Day, formerly secretary of state. 

* Myers means Clarke and Brandeis, who, along with Holmes, McKenna, and 
Chief Justice Edward D. White, made up the majority in Wilson »v. New. 

5 The Cleveland Wachter und Anzeiger. 


6 The Fatherland, a New York German-American periodical of some importance. 
7 Because of Germany's resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare. 
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Wilson and his new Administration. What the outcome will be, 
no Seer or Prophet can foretell or see. We can only wait and hope 
for the best. The American people have made their bed by their 
votes in the last Election and they must lie down in it. The feeling 
here against the twelve Senators® is still very bitter, though lost 
sight of, by many, by reason of such stirring subsequent events. I 
doubt if any of them from the North will ever be returned. Of 
course those from the South, where elections are a farce, will come 
back if they care to and have the nerve to face adverse public 
opinion. As Americans it behooves us all to loyally support the 
President. Country first and party second. This the colored people 
of the Nation will do, despite the mistreatment given by Mr Wilson 
and the breaking of his word given to our leaders in his first cam- 
paign.* The negro race has never produced an anarchist nor a 
traiter [ sic} and 1,000,000 brave black boys are waiting to volunteer 
should their Country need them.’® I am glad to hear your health 
is now good. I sincerely wish you a permanent recovery. 


RHODEs TO Myers, Boston, April 5, 1917. 


My dear George: | have your valued favor of 3' enclosing the 
letter of Mr. Lynch. I thank Mr. Lynch heartily for his courteous 
offer, showing a politeness and candor that some of my assailants 
here have not shown. But I do not care to see the Mss. of his article 
as I shall not answer it. It is my rule never to indulge in con- 
troversies; such indulgence is a rock on which some historians have 
split. But I always correct errors of fact. 

When Mr. Lynch’s article is printed, I shall be glad to read it 





8 Wilson's “little group of willful men,” who prevented the passage of a bill 
authorizing the arming of merchant ships. 

9 Wilson had expressed a desire to see “not mere grudging justice, but justice 
executed with cordiality and good feeling’ done to the Negro. 

10 In general, Negro volunteers were not accepted in the early days of the war. 


1 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 
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and I will thank you or him to send it to me. I return herewith 
Mr. Lynch’s letter.” 

I was very glad to read your indication of public sentiment in 
Cleveland. It is highly gratifying. As the President said, the war 
is thrust upon us by Germany. Of course everybody is back of the 
President here. We are eager for war with Germany and hope that 
it will not be too long. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, April 17, 1917. 


Dear George: Referring to yours of March 18 {7.e., 16}, since then 
our country has declared war upon Germany and we are in a state 
of war. No doubt can exist that we were forced into the war, as 
if the German gov't. had not shown an asininity passing compre- 
hension, it might have preserved the peace with us. Different from 
a good many good people here, I see with regret our country in 
the war, but really we had no option, as Germany forced the war 
upon us. I hope that our Navy will acquit itself creditably and that 
we shall be of some assistance in the destruction of the submarines 
and in the supply of food to Great Britain. I understand from many 
sides that the best boys of the country are going into the Navy or 
the Naval Reserve. The Army does not seem to attract so many 
and I wonder whether that is because the brave boys fancy that 
the Navy will see action sooner. Undoubtedly they are right. 

It is difficult to understand the German state of mind. Why the 
Germans shd. have shown so great a lack of humanity and such 
brutality is almost incomprehensible. Tacitus wrote centuries ago 
that the Germans were Barbarians & apparently their contact with 
the French English & Italians has given them only a veneer of 
civilization. Their assumption of superior knowledge and culture 
has been a sort of bluff that imposed upon me and perhaps on 
many others. You are fortunately situated in Clev'd. in being in 


2 Lynch had written Myers (April 2, 1917) about “a number of errors and mis- 
statements” in Rhodes’s History. He had written an article on the subject and sug- 
gested that it be submitted to Rhodes before publication so that Rhodes could prepare 
an answer if he wished to do so. 
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a cosmopolitan community and your barbershop must be a centre 
of news. I forget yr. motto wh. I think Eliot [sic] Hubbard wrote 
but that was for peace times. You must get one of your customers 
to give you another suitable for the present crisis. Possibly a line or 
two from Kipling will answer. When you write let me know about 
popular sentiment in Clev’d.; how the Germans are taking it; the 
attitude of the Bohemians and Hungarians? 


Myers TO RuHopEs, Cleveland, May 1, 1917. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: We are living in such a fast history making epoch, 
that the thoughts one may have in mind to write about today, are 
so thoroughly overshadowed by the happenings of tomorrow, that 
one scarcely knows where and how to begin to answer such a letter 
as your valued favor of April 17th. We are at war with Germany, 
and it will be no “pink tea.” The Germany of today, unbeaten 
and the greatest military power of modern times, headed by the 


Kaiser, obsessed with “Divine Power,’ a fanatic worse than the 
“Mad Mullah,”* is capable of out-Heroding Herod in barbarity, 
and civilization will be shocked at his deeds, as never before. A 
crazy dutchman is about the craziest thing or mortal in the world, 
and no one but the crazy-dutchman that the Kaiser is would for 
one moment undertake to fight the whole world. 

I am fair enough to concede that Mr Wilson went to every ex- 
tremity before issuing his War address to Congress, a paper that 
will ever rank as one of the best produced by any American States- 
man. Further I believe him to have been honest in his endeavor 
(though humiliating to us as a nation) to keep us out of War, 
and believing as I do, I also believe that all partisan feeling should 
be forgotten in our Americanism and everyone, regardless of race 
or nationality, should give Mr Wilson our fullest and loyal support. 
The reprehensible conduct of the obstructionist{s} in Congress, in- 
cluding our two Congressmen, Crosser & Gordon,’ have met the 

1 Mohammed ibn-Abdullah, an Arab chieftain who harrassed British and Italian 


Somaliland in the early years of the twentieth century. 
2 Robert Crosser and William Gordon. 
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severest condemnation from everyone this way. Many of these men, 
playing politics as they are, have mistaken the real sentiment “back 
home” and will find they have ‘sown to the whirlwind.” Every- 
where, its America first. Of course we have a few—as all other 
communities have—misguided individuals. Personally I know that 
Uncle Sam has them under surveillance, watching every movement 
of the most rabid. Cleveland now being such a large and diversified 
manufacturing centre, is heavily guarded and the authorities are 
taking no chances. As a City, we perhaps have profited more than 
any other by reason of supplying munitions & etc. and consequently 
aroused the ire and enmity not only of Germany but of all loyal 
germans in this country. Hence the authorities are taking no 
chances and their vigilance. There is no outspoken pro German, pro 
Bohemian or pro-Hungarian sentiment now. Before the declaration 
of war, these various race newspapers were very virile and out- 
spoken, since then, profuse in their expressions of loyalty and advice 
to their people. Of course I am anxious to see the colored man 
called. From the American Revolution to the present time, the negro 
as a soldier has been a very potential figure, and though dis- 
criminated against and deprived of his manhood rights, he is willing 
and will gladly shed his blood in defense of the grand old Flag. 
He is only awaiting the call. “His not to reason why, His but to 
do and die.” Since starting this letter I notice by the Evening Paper, 
that The Senate have repassed the Draft Bill. I hope there is no 
restriction placed upon the enlistment of the Negro.* 

Many scions of our best families, with whom you are acquainted, 
including Bob & Clarence Norton, Irving & Newell Bolton, have 
already secured their Commissions. Scarcely one of our best families 
are left out. Our Naval Reserves have gone, and these boys with 
commissions will soon leave for Fort Benjamin Harrison. Of course 
you know Troop A saw Border Service,* but since their muster 
out, about everyone of “the boys” have made application for 
commissions. 

3 The selective service act, passed on May 18, 1917, provided for the registration 
of all males between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. Some 700,000 Negroes 


registered under the act. 
4In Mexico. 
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I am shaving L. C. Hanna twice a week at his office. He is in 
very poor shape from his waist down. Mr Geo. H. Warmington’® 
was in last week; he is getting feeble. Mrs Warmington early in 
the Winter, fell and broke her hip. At present writing she is hold- 
ing her own, despite the handicap of her age. From the Leader 
undoubtedly you have read of the number of good citizens that 
have passed to their reward since Jan 1st. I am glad to know it is 
well with you and Mrs Rhodes; you have my sincerest wishes for 
good health and a long and happy life. In closing I am pleased to 
state that I have reaped my share of the prosperity, under this 
Democratic Administration of Free trade. While not converted, I 
am selfish enough to hope that it will “keep up” and not be affected 
by the War. 


RHODEs TO Myers, Briarcliff Manor, New York, May 13, 1917. 


Dear George: Your very interesting & patriotic letter was duly rec'd 


while I was in New York and I had the pleasure a week ago of 
reading it to Mrs. Hanna & Miss Phelps who, as well as they know 
you, were amazed at your power of expression. You have hit the 
nail on the head when you have called the Emperor of Germany 
a ‘crazy Dutchman.” A Dutchman, he is not, as the inhabitants of 
Holland are well-meaning people, but a German. But we used to 
call the Germans in Clevd the “Dutch.” “The ‘Dutch’ have carried 
the sixth ward” was not uncommon, so you are completely justified 
in your appellation. I remember when we had a German, who was 
a sort of satellite and partner in commission of ours, getting into 
some strait or other and as Leonard Hanna expressed it, he tore 
about like a crazy Dutchman. The lamentable thing is that the 
Emperor has apparently the confidence and devotion of his people, 
who seem willing to follow him through. But is it not lamentable 
the state into which the world has fallen? The Universe has got 
away from its maker. As I look at it, there is nothing but trouble 


5 An old associate of Rhodes and Mark Hanna in the firm of Rhodes and Co. 
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in the future. Our noble President did well to keep us out of the 
war as long as he did. Now that we are going into it, he believes 
in thorough preparation. It is wonderful to me how he has de- 
veloped from the time I used to know him as college professor. 
But we have gone to war and no one can see the end of it. I ad- 
mire your candor in saying that you have prospered under the 
Democratic policy of free trade. If you were not so blind an adherent 
of the g.o.p. you wd. see that a low tariff & much direct taxation, 
like the income tax, was the best policy for the greatest number. 
But I suspect that /a haute finance has got hold of you. Still do not 
trust them too far. I have been ground pretty nearly to powder 
between la haute finance and the proletariat. I like la haute finance 
better because she buys paintings, establishes libraries, pensions 
professors etc. but had I my life to live over again I shd. beware 
of both; so may this be a word to the wise. 

I regret to hear such bad news of Mr. Leonard Hanna. If you 
have opportunity please give him my kind regards as I remember 
well our pleasant relations during the years I was associated with 
him in business. 

Many of our Boston & Cambridge people who abused Pres. 
Wilson & were eager for war, now that the war is on, seem loth 
to pay the taxes and subscribe for the Liberty bonds. But I told 
them war is an expensive job and has got to be paid for by the 
people who have substance. I hope none of your haute finance 
friends so lack patriotism. Let me know if the subscriptions are 
large in Cleveland and if there is a general contentment about the 
tax bill. So far as my experience goes, everybody is content to have 
someone else pay the tax. Talk is cheap and the amount of talking 
& persuasion in our part of the country is enough to drive a recluse 
mad. Your letter has the proper tone and I wish everybody was 
equally patriotic. I am finishing this May 14 & in looking over 
what I have written I see that one sentence will not parse. I am 
reminded of Father Taylor who in a fervent religious address said, 
“I have lost my nominative but I am bound for the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” And I hope I am. 
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Myers TO RuHopes, Cleveland, June 11, 1917. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Your very welcome favor of May 13th was 
duly recd and with no little pleasure did I read of Mrs Hanna’s 
favorable comment upon my last letter, which you so graciously 
read to her. Truth of the matter is that Mrs Hanna was never 
apprised of the “very much needed services’ that I rendered 
to Uncle Mark in the memorable campaign of 1897 & 1898, and 
without which Uncle Mark could never have been elected as U. S. 
Senator. The best evidence of this was that when she distributed 
Uncle Mark’s personal effects, I did not receive, “the rapping of 
a finger’s nail,” so to speak. After much importunity Dan Hanna 
Sr. finally gave me one of Uncle Mark’s canes, which I still have 
and treasure. However Mr Hanna did tell Horace Andrews,’ that 
some day, he was going to do something for me, but all of us know, 
that Mr Hanna died some time before he expected. In fact he 
frequently said to me: “Damn you, if you would only take an 
office I could get even with you.” I am not speaking of this at 
this late day in any spirit of reproachfulness, but her “favorable 
comment” has brought this to my mind. L. C. Hanna knows all 
about it, so does Myron Herrick, who almost got me in bad with 
L. C., but after he understood it, I received his personal commen- 
dation and have his friendship to this day. 

Like Senator Harding, in normal times I am a partisan, and in 
times like these dislike to express my partisan impressions, but I 
cannot let this opportunity pass, without criticising Mr Wilson’s 
inability to rise above partisanship and surrounding [sic} himself 
with a non-partisan Cabinet composed of the ablest and most com- 
petent men of the Nation, who would gladly lay aside their partisan 
feeling and give the Country their all. Mr Wilson as you say did 
well to keep us out of war as long as he did. It was the confidence 
of the American people that reelected him, and most of the people 
who voted for him still have confidence in him—personally—but 
they are fast losing confidence in the men he has surrounded him- 


1 Andrews was a friend of Hanna in the street railway business. 
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self with and some of those he recently exalted to high positions. 
Brandeis Clark[e} and Baker—the latter two personal friends of 
mine—highy imbued and pregnated with socialistic proclivities. It 
is indeed a sad spectacle as Harding charges. “The American people 
who have the capacity of $17,000,000,000 of bonds, are reluctant 
to subscribe $2,000,000,000 because of a lack of confidence in the 
administration.” Cleveland at this writing is $8,000,000 short of 
her quota of “The Liberty Bonds,” though about second or third 
among the Cities subscribing. A prominent Bank President just in 
says ‘that the whole country is $700,000,000 short.” This too in the 
face of the best campaign of advertising ever before the American 
people. I read with much interest and commend to you for your 
careful reading ‘Paying for war cash down” by Albert W. Atwood 
in The Saturday Evening Post of June 9, 1917. If you have not or 
cannot secure a copy of the same I will be pleased to send you the 
one I have. I will send it anyway and when you are through with 
it, consign the same to your waste-basket. So thoroughly does 
Atwood cover every point, that I shall make no attempt to quote 
him or comment upon what he says, other than his treatment of 
the sncome tax; [it} is as if you had written the same. Business 
must not be throttled but encouraged; tax its proceeds, but do not 
make it punitive; if you do, you stop the wheels of industry and 
we will have idle mines, smokeless stacks and cargoeless [sic] 
hulls, the same as we had in 1893. Already we are beginning to 
feel the effects of retrenchment in the East and we expect a dull 
Summer. The commercial men had but few sales in the Spring trip, 
the Storekeepers do not know where “they are at.” Bad weather 
and injudicious remarks relative to economy from the White House 
have caused many to be alarmed. Capital, the elusive Goddess, is 
just as timid today as she was when you were in business. This 
business of a foreign war is new to the American people and no 
one can foresee or foretell what the future will bring forth. True 
the English and French Embassies have been here and left their 
experiences, that we as a people may not make the mistakes they did, 
but as I previously stated a lack of confidence is growing among 
the people and the present H.C.L. (high cost of living) is breeding 
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unrest and discontent. A bumper crop and Federal regulation will 
and can do much to relieve this tense feeling. Recently I had a 
very interesting talk with Vice President Mr Marshall.* A fine 
cultured and very capable gentleman. I told him “That it looked 
as if the Negro like a burglar would have to break into this war 
as he did the others.” This excited his curiosity and we had a very 
fine argument. So well impressed was he, that I was told by F. P. 
Prentiss and E. H. Baker of the P. D. that he paid me a very fine 
compliment in speaking at a Luncheon given in his honor at The 
Union Club. Since then the Government has decided to open an 
Officers Camp of Instruction at Des Moines Ia for colored men. 
I hope the next step will be the formation of many Negro regi- 
ments. Mr Marshall admitted the Negroes were the best soldiers 
in America. It was indeed gratifying to me, that even with the 
special proscription (If of African descent tear off this corner) the 
Negroes to a man registered. “Even way down in Dixie land.” 
Well I must close, though in times like these “‘that tries mens souls” 
ones writing is only limited by physical strength. Please remember 
me to Mrs. Rhodes and Daniel. I sincerely hope that you have fully 


recovered your health and that you will enjoy a pleasant Summer. 
May I inquire: How is your history of the Civil War coming on? 


RHoDEs TO Myers, Seal Harbor, July 31, 1917. 


Dear George: I duly rec'd yrs of 11 ult. also the Sat. Eve. Post. I 
read with interest Mr. Atwood’s article. He has the proper idea 
anent raising money to carry on the war. It is a relief to think of 
the common sense displayed in his article alongside the imprac- 
ticability of Sidney Webb who has been writing in the Atlantic’ 
advising us to beware of the pitfalls into wh. the English have 
fallen. Webb is a Socialist and Trades Union man and sees every- 





2 Thomas Riley Marshall. 


1 Sidney Webb, “British Experience for Americans,” Atlantic Monthly, CXX 
(1917), 14-21, 162-166. 
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thing from that narrow point of view. Now the English have made 
many blunders in their war and naval policy, in the withholding 
of actual damage by submarines, in their censorship (wh. has been 
silly), but their financial policy may commend our admiration. 
There is a certain amount of deception about it but it is the de- 
ception of hypocrisy sometimes justifiable. 

What you write about the President’s advisers is correct. While 
Mr. Wilson is a man of towering ability some of his cabinet leave 
much to be desired. Cannot you get some of your Democratic 
friends to write to him urging a change in the Treas. & Navy de- 
partments ?? Ohio voted for him and he ought to heed her voice. 
Mr. McAdoo talks of billions as we talked of millions during the 
Civil War and Mr. Daniels judges everybody by his habits of 
drink.® Is it not humiliating to read of their exploits? 

What do you think of our friend Mr. Baker? I agree with you 
that he is a man of principle and ability but is he a misfit in the 
War Dept.? There, great executive ability is required. As for your 
friend Justice Clarke, if the g.o.p. had not been an ass, Hughes 
would still have adorned his place on the bench and Clarke would 
have been pleading in the Ohio Courts. Hughes was a good justice 
but a wretched campaigner. 

Another trouble looms up in the East St Louis riots. If the 
Trades Unions are determined to put down the colored people a 
calamity will come. I have felt that the arrogance and tyranny of 
the Trades Unions should be checked but I did not want it done 
by the colored people, partaking of a resemblance to a race war. 
I felt that it should be done under the form of law, made by white 
men assisted by colored voters. Did you not think well of Roosevelt 
when he attacked Gompers on the New York platform?* Don’t 
you think it is a pity Mr. R. is not President and why would not 

2 William G. McAdoo, secretary of the treasury, and Josephus Daniels, secretary of 
“ Daniels had abolished the officers’ wine mess aboard all naval vessels. 

4 Mob violence in East St. Louis, Illinois, in the summer of 1917 had resulted 
from the introduction of non-union Negro workers into the area. In a speech at 
Carnegie Hall on July 6 Roosevelt had criticized organized labor for attempting to 


force anyone to join a union. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, had discussed the riots at the same meeting. 
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Pres. Wilson let him go to France?® The outlook is very dark. Our 
success in the war is menaced by mal-administration and, with our 
mis-management, the hope of civilization is gone. Organize your 
colored people so that you may be a power when the break-up 
comes. Your young men will learn the art of war and can be guided 
by the counsel of your older heads. 


Myers TO RHopes, Cleveland, November 21, 1917. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: | am writing to acknowledge and thank you 
for your History of the Civil War, 1861-1865, received yesterday. 
I have had only time to read the first 40 pages, hence cannot make 
any comment, other than to say, that it is in your usual bold and 
lucid style of writing. So that he who reads may understand. I 
shall give it all of my spare time until I can read and thoroughly 
digest it and then will write you again. I have called Dr Thwing’s’ 
attention to it, also Judge D. C. Westenhaver (U. S. Dist Court)? 
who is an ardent admirer of yours and possesses all of your writings. 
I intend to give it much advertising to my friends and patrons. By 
the way this reminds me that Bishop W. A. Leonard® said, in 
speaking of you some little time ago, that Mrs M. A. Hanna 
promised him a De Luxe Edition of your History, but he presumed 
it had slipped her memory. I shall with pleasure show this History 
to him. 

Referring to your letter acknowledging the receipt of The Journals 
of Negro History containing Mr Lynch’s article and your short 
comment,* I beg to say that I have read and re-read Mr Lynch's 





5 Roosevelt had asked permission to raise a division to fight in France but had 
been turned down by Wilson. 


1 Charles Franklin Thwing, president of Western Reserve University. 

2 David C. Westenhaver, formerly Newton D. Baker’s law partner. 

3 William Andrew Leonard, Protestant Episcopal — of Ohio. 

4 This letter is not in the Myers papers. Lynch's article, “Some Historical Errors 
of James Ford Rhodes,” Journal of Negro History, Il (1917), 345-368, had first been 
submitted to the American Historical Review and the American Political Science 
Review. 
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article with much care. As is the custom of most editors, the editor 
of the “Journal’’® after accepting the article of Mr Lynch and 
agreeing to publish the same in full, cut it one half. This to the 
chagrin of Mr Lynch, who says he may yet publish it in pamphlet 
form. The editor cut everything that did not have a direct bearing 
on your work. Uncle Mark complaining of the length of letters 
written him by the “brethern,” once said “George they are to 
vorbose [s7c]}.” Perhaps the editor entertained the same opinion of 
Mr Lynch’s article in its entirety. I did not see the original, hence 
I could make no comment of the same. Reading the published part, 
I have to say that Mr Lynch, the past-master of the “Queen's 
English” that he is, uses it unsparingly in expressing his diametrical 
views in such a manner as to carry conviction to those who have 
not read your History and therefore [are] not conversant with the 
other side. There are always two sides and no two people ever see 
each side alike. As I once said to you, I think one of your mis- 
takes was made in not seeing and talking with the prominent 
Negro participants that I could have put you in touch with, as I 
did Uncle Mark, who used them to an advantage in the pre- 
campaign of 1896. Of course you must understand that Uncle Mark 
expounded and practiced the doctrine, in which my Negro friends 
firmly believed. Though I believe that I could have had them de- 
liver the goods to you without recompense. If everything that Mr 
Lynch says be true, and I know him to be honest and truthful—he 
personally contributed $500.00 to Uncle Mark’s Senatorial Cam- 
paign fund, so did the brethern [sic] from Louisiana, their's was a 
return of some of the “filthy lucre,” but Mr Lynch’s was a clean, 
free will offerring [sic], of his own hard earned money—he has 
certainly undermined much of your authority. Of course as I under- 
stand Mr Lynch, he does not say that you are untruthful, but he 
does discredit the various authorities that you quote, and claims 
from your own statement, that you are bias [sic]. As you say when 
one is associated with a work for an indefinite period, it narrows 
their vision. I have frequently heard my Grand Father say of the 
elder Booth,® and they were boyhood chums, there were times the 


5 Carter Woodson. 
6 Junius Brutus Booth. 
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acters {sc} playing with him, had to flee for their lives, especially 
in the fencing scenes. He really beli{e}ved himself to be the char- 
acters he portrayed. I don’t know as I ever told you but the elder 
Booth was a hard drinker and often played when full. Continued 
association with any thing or project is prone to narrow anyone's 
vision and they become pessimistic. I am anxious to hear what you 
say, when you shall have read and digested Mr Lynch's article. 

Well the War goes on and on, and no one can foresee its end. 
I think Mr Wilson is doing as well as anyone. Perhaps your friend 
Mr Roosevelt would be more aggressive and with it more effective. 
But Mr Wilson is doing well. He is a great big man. The one blot 
on the escutheon {sic} like MacBeth’s blood (The Scripps episode) * 
will not off. It figured materially in our late election—Baker’s or- 
ganization was routed tooth and nail. Even the Drys came near 
carrying Ohio. The Wets had 1137 [majority] in over 1,100,000 
votes. 


RHODEs TO My ERs, Boston, November 22, 1917. 


Dear George: | have at last been able to give Mr Lynch’s article a 
thorough investigation and sifting. I congratulate myself that he 
found no inaccuracy of importance and the consideration of the 
article gives me a higher idea of my correctness of statement. | 
could shelter myself under “it was said’’ for one apparent in- 
accuracy but out of regard to you I am giving Mr. Lynch the benefit 
of the doubt and in the next edition of vol. VII will appear two 
corrections credited to him and his article. 

Mr. Lynch’s memory does not appear to be good of his con- 
versation with you which begins his article. You certainly could not 
have said that I misrepresented Mr. Hanna in my History when | 
never spoke of him at all. My History ends in 1877 and Mr. 
Hanna had not come upon the public stage. I have alluded to him 
in two magazine articles but only in complimentary words. 


7 This reference concerns a controversy resulting from the exemption from the 
draft of James G. Scripps of the Scripps newspaper chain. 
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In a spirit of fairness I have subjected Mr. Lynch’s article to an 
expert whose report I here enclose. When you and Mr. Lynch have 
finished with it kindly return same to me as also the magazine wh. 
I forward by the same post; this magazine has my notes and the 
expert’s in it. 

The difference between Mr. Lynch and me is the point of view. 
I am quite familiar with his point of view and the criticism of 
my account is entirely familiar to me. It has been given to me by 
President Roosevelt, Tho. W. Higginson, Moorfield Storey! and 
many others. It is the old story of two warriors fighting about the 
shield—one saying it was golden, the other silver because they 
looked at it from two different sides. The discussion will probably 
go on to the crack of doom. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, January 8, 1918. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: I am enclosing Mr Lynch’s letter of Dec 12th, 
which is self explanatory, and (as he styles it) his rejoinder.’ There 
is no question of Mr Lynch’s honesty; neither the purity of his 
motive in giving to you his personal experience and knowledge of 
events that transpired during this very important period in the 
history of our Country and in which he figured most prominently. 
A friend of mine recently said, “That history is always written from 
the viewpoint of the stronger side, that is to say, the side which 
ultimately prevails.” This being self evident, and as you style it 
in your history, “The restoration of home rule,” consequently was 
written from that side and not the side with which Mr Lynch is 
familiar and was identified with, and which went under. Hence 





1 Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Moorfield Storey of Boston were ardent cham- 
pions of Negro rights. 


1 Lynch’s reply to Rhodes’s criticisms were forwarded to Rhodes at Lynch’s request. 
Lynch suggested that Rhodes publish the two documents, and said that he would do 
so if Rhodes did not. ‘I think when Mr. Rhodes shall have read what I have written 
he will make a few more corrections in his historical work if he wants it to be of 
any value and service as a historical reference work covering the Reconstruction 
period,” Lynch wrote. 
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the thought occurs to me, that perhaps Mr Lynch’s statements may 
be right after all when compared with some of the authority that 
you quote, which was written while flushed with victory and as a 
natural sequence painted the other fellow and his methods a little 
blacker than either was. However I am satisfied that with your 
usual fairness, that after reading Mr Lynch’s rejoinder and you find 
anything new or of merit, that you will use the same in your new 
edition. I am free to say, that had I written Mr Lynch’s rejoinder 
I would have been less verbose and less virile and not confounded 
the happenings of today with those of yesterday. Of course in this 
day of intense color prejudice, race discrimination and persecution, 
particularly in the South, it is hard for any colored man to discuss 
a public question without interjecting this question. You cannot 
fully appreciate this because you have never been discriminated 
against. I do not perhaps feel it so much as some by reason of a 
wide and beneficial acquaintance, but it has been brought home to 
me on many occasions. This I speak of as an explanation of Mr 
Lynch’s verbosity and interjecting of race issues of today. I trust 
however that this correspondence may be a source of pleasure and 
enlight{en}ment and that you will accept Mr Lynch’s writings in the 
same fairness of spirit that he has endeavored to use in presenting 
his side of the question. Personally I feel benefited and highly 
honored to have been the means to bring out these statements of 
facts, which I hope may be handed down to future generations 
through the medium of your “History,” and I thank you for the 
honor. 

I sincerely hope that you and Mrs Rhodes have perfect health 
and wish you both a Happy New Year. I am glad that Secy Baker's 
letter was pleasing to you. He is an ardent admirer of yours and with 
much pleasure we have talked of your writings. We have been close 
friends for years, I having supported him for Mayor. Some day I 
hope that you two will meet. I have been the means of interesting 
many of my friends in your new History and have heard much 
favorable comment upon it. Please preserve Mr Lynch’s MSS as he 
may wish to have it. I have just finished shaving your old business 
associate Mr Geo H. Warmington; he desires to be remembered 
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to you and Mrs Rhodes. Mrs Warmington fell on Jan 7 1917, a 
year ago yesterday, and has been down in bed ever since. Mr 
Warmington is well. L. C. Hanna whom I shaved this A.M. at his 
residence continues to fail; while he is now up and about, its very 
easy to perceive that he is slipping. 


RHODES TO My ers, Boston, January 16, 1918. 


Dear George: I duly rec'd yr. letter of 8 enclosing Col. Lynch’s 
letter of Dec 12 and his type-written screed which I have read with 
great care. I decline to continue the controversy further. In fact I 
do not believe in controversies & this is only the second one in wh. 
I have ever engaged and I entered into this only out of consideration 
for yourself. I believe with Huxley “Controversy always tends to 
degenerate into quarreling, to swerve from the great issue of what 
is right and what is wrong to the very small question of who is 
right and who is wrong.’ Col. Lynch will have attracted the at- 
tention of historical students as you will see by the brief allusion 
in Amer. Historical Review for Jan 1918 wh. I herewith enclose. 
You need make no apology to me for the “lambasting” wh. Mr. 
Lynch has attempted to give me as I am used to it having, as I 
wrote you, I think encountered similar criticisms from President 
Roosevelt, Colonel T. W. Higginson and Moorefield [séc} Storey. 
I am through with the Reconstruction era. To paraphrase Daniel 
Webster, there the volumes stand. I will end by a citation from 
Huxley: “The most acute and learned of historians cannot remedy 
the imperfections of his sources of information; nor can the most 
impartial wholly escape the influence of the ‘personal equation’ 
generated by his temperament and by his education.” 

I thank you for the information about Mr. Warmington & Mr. 
L. C. Hanna. My wife and I are pretty well considering the cold 
weather, the lack of coal, sugar and flour but we are disconsolate 
and discouraged at the progress of the war. 
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Myers TO Riopes, Cleveland, February 18, 1918. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 thank you for the article from The Boston 
Herald of the 18th., giving the account of the presentation of a 
beautiful loving cup to Mr Story.’ This is but another manisfestation 
[sic] of the Negroes feelings of gratitude to his friends and bene- 
factors. Mr Story has labored long and faithfully in the Negroes 
cause and with no little degree of success. His recent contribution 
which resulted in the United States Supreme Court declaring un- 
constitutional and void the “Segregation Law” of Kentucky is his 
greatest achievement.? Mr Story is right when he says that this 
Country cannot consistently fight to make tne world safe for democ- 
racy while it continues to burn Negroes at the stake. I am as loyal 
as anyone and believe that President Wilson should be given a 
“free rein,” but his silence in the face of these horrible actrocities 
at times nearly freezes the loyal marrow in the Negroe’s backbone 
and causes him to exclaim “O, Lord how long.” I believe in 
making the world safe for humanity and beginning at home. It 
has been said that the Negroe was afraid to die. Houston dis- 
approves [sic} this and I fear, yes regret to say, that there will be 
more Houston’s.*® Fighting as he already is on the “Western front” 
and rubbing elbows with the civilization of the old world, returning 
to this Country flushed with the fruits of victory, the Negro will 
not submit to the atrocities and indignities of the past and present 
in silence. The South knows this, the North knows this and the 
whole world will know it, unless the Negro who fought for his 
freedom and is now fighting for the liberty of enjoying his manhood 
rights, (and) is not accorded this privilege in common with other 

1QOn February 14, 1918, at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, the Boston Literary and 
Historical Society presented Moorfield Storey with a loving cup in recognition of his 
work in behalf of Negro rights. The account sent by Rhodes was from the Boston 
Herald of February 15, not, as Myers writes, February 18. 

2In Buchanan v. Warley (245 U.S. 60) Storey successfully argued against the 
constitutionality of an ordinance of the city of Louisville, Kentucky, that made it 
illegal for a Negro to buy or move into a house in a block in which the majority of 
residents were white. 

3In August 1917 Negro soldiers of the 24th Infantry rioted in Houston, Texas, 


where a camp was being constructed. Twelve whites were killed. As a result, thirteen 
of the soldiers were hanged and forty-one sentenced to life imprisonment. 
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people. The Negro in this war is unlike the Negro in the Civil 
War. He is an educated Negro and will assimalate the customs of 
those he is associated with, and as Sir Harry Johnston* says, he 
will be a new Negro in the new world: Long live Moorfield Story 
and his colaborers. May their shadow never grow less. 


RuopeEs TO Myers, Boston, April 24, 1918. 


Dear George: 1 recd yrs of 23' this afternoon and send to you 
hereinwith the article called for. Pls send it to Hon. J. R. Lynch 
with my compliments, ask him to keep it as long as necessary and 
return it to you. I thank you heartily for your offer of copies of the 
Magazine* which I decline with profuse thanks. I have the other 
article and I remember the revision. For me henceforward the 
Civil War and Reconstruction are sealed books. For the remainder 
of my brief life, already feeling age and growing infirmitive, I 
shall devote my study to other subjects. I would right [sic] more 
but I am very busy indeed for the next ten days, a number of 
matters having crowded in upon me. 


Myers TO RuHopEs, Cleveland, May 21, 1918. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: I am returning herein the article which you so 
generously loaned Hon John R. Lynch through my solicitation. 
Mr Lynch writes me that he is very grateful to you for your kindness 
and begs me to convey his fullest appreciation to you. I note care- 





4 Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston, a British explorer and expert on Africa, author 
of, among many books, The Negro in the New World (New York, 1910). 


1 This letter is not in the Rhodes oo. Lynch had asked Myers to procure for 


him a copy of the criticism written 
the Journal of Negro History. 

2 Myers evidently offered to send Rhodes copies of Lynch’s second article, ‘“‘More 
About the Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes,” Journal of Negro History, Il 
(1918), 139-157, in which Lynch published the comments of Rhodes’s “‘expert’’ and 
his own rejoinders. 


y Rhodes’s “expert” about Lynch’s article in 
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fully what you say about the Civil W/ar and Reconstruction. Few 
there be, aside from myself and those associated with you, can 
or ever will appreciate the length of time and the enormous amount 
of energy and labor that you expended in giving to the World this 
wonderful History and your subsequent work, The Civil War, 
“which is the last word” upon that subject, accepted by all. It has 
been a source of pleasure for me to call the attention of many to 
your last production and I have been the means of quite a few 
purchasing the same. We have quite a little Book Shop in our 
Hotel. You spoke of being busy, but did not say what you were 
now writing upon. This question is frequently asked by many who 
know you as a Clevelander. I take it that your health is exceptionally 
good, inasmuch as you did not refer to the same. I was out to 
shave L. C. Hanna this A.M. He is gradually slipping. The disease 
(Locomoco-ataxia) [sic} is a slow but sure worker. He has little 
if any complication, which is greatly in his favor, and should live 
for some time. But shaving him as I have, for over a year, I can 
note his failing where those around him daily would not. He has 
wonderful rallying qualities, and is every inch a Hanna. I said to 
him this morning that it was very pleasing to me, to have so many 
as I do speak of the far sighted ability of Senator Hanna, when he 
was advocating the building up of our Merchant Marine. What if 
the Country had accepted his advice. The whole complexion of our 
World’s controversy would have been changed and this cruel and 
senseless War a thing of the past. What was Mr Roosevelt's at- 
titude toward the building of a Merchant Marine? I have forgotten. 
The Sherman definition best applies to this War and is about the 
opinion of everyone. All are however willing to place Country 
above Party, and to support Mr Wilson upon the broad principles 
of Americanism, and this equally applies to my people. Would to 
God that all of the people were as loyal as mine. The many in- 
ternments from Cleveland, have pretty near killfe}d all “pro senti- 
ment,” but we have many misguided ones at large. The Dept of 
Justice have an extra large force to work in Cleveland. This by 
reason of our producing so many of the munitions of War. There 
is talk of the Gov't taking over the Waechter [sic] & Anzeiger. 
The editor and his assistant being interned and a majority of its 
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stock is owned by a naturalized German now living in Germany. 
Mr Wilson is still doing as well as anyone could do, hampered as 
he was by so many not large enough for the job. His calling such 
men as Stettinius, Ryan, Schwab, and Farrell to his assistance, is 
what should have been done a year ago.’ His selection of Justice 
Hughes? is purely political strategy and Mr Hughes was wise enough 
not to decline. After the first six big casualty lists we shall have 
before 1918 ends, no one at this time can foretell the attitude of 
the American people. They are just as apt to throw Wilson over as 
they are to sustain him. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, June 3, 1918. 


Dear George: I duly received yours of 21 ult. covering enclosure 
and I note with pleasure the courteous appreciation which you send 
to me from Col. Lynch. I certainly could not wish for a better ap- 
preciation of my energy and industry in writing history than from 
him who did the “heavy work” at its commencement when I was 
residing in Euclid Ave.’ I am glad to know that you have duly 





1 Edward Riley Stettinius, Sr., a Morgan partner, was chief purchasing agent in 
the United States for the Allies: John Dennis Ryan, of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, was director of the bureau of aircraft production and later assistant secretary 
of war; Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of Bethlehem Steel, headed the 
emergency fleet corporation. James Augustine Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was reported as having been offered the post of director of 
operations of the shipping board, but later denied that this was the case. 

2 Hughes had been asked by Wilson to investigate the aircraft industry. His re- 
port, completed in October, showed that the aircraft procurement program was con- 
fused and inefficient, but that there had been no significant corruption in its operation. 


1JIn a letter to Dr. Harvey Cushing after Rhodes’s death, Myers explained this 
allusion to “heavy work” as follows: “I shaved Mr. Rhodes every morning at his 
home (906 Euclid Avenue) and attended to many affairs for him. This is a good 
joke and one that he appreciated. . . . One morning . . . I met Mr. Henry P. Card, 
Mr. Rhodes’ brother-in-law, who was known as quite a wag, bearing an armful of 
legal looking books which I was returning to the Case Library for Mr. Rhodes. Mr. 

Card with a twinkle in his eye said: ‘Hello George, studying law?’ Quickly I re- 
plied no, me and my partner Jim (as we always referred to Mr. Rhodes) are writing 
a history. Jim is doing the light work and I am doing the heav That very 
night at a dinner at Mr. A. A. Pope’s, Mr. Card (the wag) said, ii the way I have 
a good story on Jim. He told what I have said above and it provoked a hearty laugh. 

. Ever after the dinner at Mr. Pope’s, whenever there was anything to be done, 
errands to run, or bills to be paid, he would always, with a chuckle say: ‘Now 
- son a little more of the heavy’” Myers to Cushing, February 8, 1927. Myers 
apers. 
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talked up the history to would-be purchasers, as owing to the general 
condition of things and my finances I am glad to get as much money 
as possible from my literary work, although any books outside of 
those on the war and novels are slow of sale at present. I am sorry 
to hear so sad an account of Leonard Hanna and sympathize with 
him profoundly in his affliction. As for me I am as well as could 
be expected at three score years and ten, the celebration of which 
birthday here your Sunday Leader in its issue of May 12 gave an 
excellent appreciation. 

Like you I do not remember the attitude of Theodore Roosevelt 
toward the merchant marine and cannot now take the time to look 
it up. I like to hear you speak of this “cruel and senseless wat” 
which effectually characterizes it. But I am inclined to think that 
no man in public life would do as well as Mr. Wilson as president 
except Theodore Roosevelt. I rejoice with you in his calling so 
many able businessmen to assist him in his weighty undertaking. 
What do you think about Mr. Baker and what do the people in 
Cleveland say regarding Mr. Crowell? who I suppose now is his 
first assistant ? 

I expect to go to Seal Harbor in a week and am somewhat busy 
in getting ready. I find that with increasing age it takes more time 
and effort to do small things as I get tired more easily, but were 
it not for this cruel war I could be reasonably happy, but the war 
engrosses all thought and gives a color to every action. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, July 25, 1918. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: Mr George H. Warmington died on the 15th and 
was buried on the 18th. Recalling that he had me write you a 
few years ago, relative to some mine leasehold in the Massillon 
district, I am therefore advising you of his death, so if you are 
still interested in the property, that you may take the necessary 
steps to protect your interest. The Old Gentleman often spoke of 
you, and your success in the literary world seemed a source of much 


2 Benedict Crowell. 
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pleasure and gratification to him. He never tired singing your 
praises. I don’t know how much of an estate the old man left; but 
as dear old Mr Groff* once said of him to L. E. Holden?—‘Liberty, 
old George is pretty snug.” Mr Groff did not misrepresent him 
in the least. He was not public spirited, neither was he known to 
give to charity. He always got “one hundred cents for his dollar.” 
I was fond of him because he was a fine old man and never 
charged for good advice... .° 

Well the cruel War is still on. For the first time, the news 
appear favorable to the “Allies; but as the Irishman says—“It’s a 
long way to Tipperary.” The Country is still satisfied with Mr 
Wilson’s conduct of the war; in fact there seems little to criticise. 
Congress has given him full rein. In fact far greater power than 
was given to Mr Lincoln, but even with this Mr Wilson will never 
be a Mr Lincoln. I take it that your general health has very much 
improved, not having heard anything to the contrary. Kindly re- 
member me Mrs Rhodes. You have my good wishes for a pleasant 
Summer, free from the annoyance of the Under Sea Craft. 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, September 16, 1918. 


Dear George: I am in receipt of yr. valued favor of 25 July with its 
brilliant characterization of G. W. whom I knew from boyhood. 
It was agreeable to see how one of maturer years would regard 
G. W. Brought up though he had been among lake steamers, he 
seemed to have a horror of crossing the Atlantic and although he 
had both money and leisure, he never went to Europe. Perhaps he 
was wise as the Europeans have run matters very badly bringing 
on this horrible war into which we were dragged at last. Of 
course the chief culprits are William II and his advisers and they 


1 Henry R. Groff, a Cleveland businessman, first president of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 


2 Liberty E. Holden, owner of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and of the Hollenden 
Hotel. 

3 At this point the editor has removed a long passage containing Myers’ comments 
on certain members of the Warmington and Hanna families. 
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and their country must be severcly punished. There can be no 
doubt now that the Germans will be badly beaten and that will 
be no more than they deserve. For my part I am willing to make 
many sacrifices in view of the great end and I guess that we shall 
be called upon to make them before we get through. 

Anent Mr. Wilson, I think he is the best man in public life I 
know for the job except Mr. Roosevelt, who in my judgment would 
have done better and would have been guided to some extent by 
the counsel of his wise friend Senator Lodge whose intelligence 
and knowledge of affairs are amazing. The more I see of him the 
more I wonder at his ability. I would except Mr. Root were it not 
for his age; and I like him too well to see him shouldered with so 
great a responsibility. Did you see the joke in “‘Life.”” An old darkey 
said he had been all his life a Republican and had always voted 
the Republican ticket but now he had become a Wilson Democrat. 
A man who could take away the railroads from the railroad presi- 
dents and give them to his son-in-law was the man for him! 

There is no use in looking ahead save that we are sure to beat 
the Germans, but after that what? But I believe with Hosea Bigelow 
“Don’t you never prophesy onless you know” and I will not weary 
you with my pessimistic thoughts, but the German Emperor and 
his advisers have hit our civilization a blow from low and un- 
worthy motives. I confess myself to having been deceived very 
often and never more so than in my belief in his good character. 

About five weeks ago Mrs. Hanna fell in the bathroom and broke 
the large bone in her leg below the knee. She is getting on very 
well however, and will be able to walk soon. My wife and I go to 
Boston in four days. 


Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, November 14, 1918. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have delayed answering your very fine letter 
of Sept 16th for the reason that before I could write upon any phase 


1 Wilson had appointed Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, who was also his son- 
in-law, director-general of railroads. 
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of the whirling kaleidoscope of events since its reception, that it 
would be history instead of debatable matter. Never in the history 
of man has such big events moved with such rapidity. Like the good 
old sister in a Methodist love feast, who said Brothers and Sisters 
“I praise God, because its good to be here,” I thank God that I 
have lived in such a “History making Epoch.” I had knowledge of 
Secy Baker's Sept trip’ in advance and its purport. The French 
and Americans wanted a Winter campaign. Baker, as I had it, went 
over primarily to get the British to keep on fighting. (The wisdom 
of that is now apparent to all.) He was further to stay there 
representing the President and to arrange for Mr Wilson to sit at 
the Peace table. The N. Y. Tribune subsequently to my information 
printed the whole story, including the proposed Cabinet changes. 
Its now history—Secy Baker returned and Mr House was sent over 
to finish the job.* The P. D. yesterday carried the story of Mr 
Wilson's ambition to sit at the Table. Then I wanted to write you 
anent Mr Wilson’s letter appealing to the Country (a loyal country) 
to elect a Democrat Congress.* It has been truly written ‘That God 
works in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” Strange in- 
deed it is, that every great big man this Country ever produced, 
invariably falls by some such fool action. Charley Pettingel used to 
say ‘That when the fool killer came around, he would be awful 
busy.”” My only comment is, had Mr Wilson written one more such 
letter we would have carried Cleveland and elected Willis (Rep) in- 
stead of Cox (Dem) by less than 13,000. Mr Wilson is dead as a 
political leader (through suffrage) and will not realize or be success- 
ful in electing Mr McAdoo as our next President. In the face of such 
sweeping Republican victory, the one blot on the escutcheon being 
the deplorable loss of Mr Weeks in Mass,* all signs and omens 
point to a Republican victory in 1920, especially so, should they 

1 Secretary of War Baker went to France in September 1918 presumably to observe 
the general situation and to see about obtaining sufficient shipping to take care of 
the army's rapidly expanding needs. 

2 Colonel Edward M. House, Wilson’s personal representative, was at this time 
in Paris negotiating with Allied leaders about the coming Versailles Conference. 

3 On October 24 Wilson had issued a statement appealing to the country to re- 
turi Democratic majorities to both houses of congress. The “Appeal” met with 
much criticism, and the Republicans regained control of congress in the November 


elections. 
4 Senator John W. Weeks was defeated by David I. Walsh. 
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nominate Gen Pershing.® All factions could unite on him. Well 
Ohio has gone dry by at least 18,000. I voted the straight Re- 
publican ticket and voted dry. I believe, through personal experience, 
that it will be the best thing for my people, especially the horde of 
uncouth and unlettered darkies who recently came to us from the 
South in search of their manhood rights. They brought to us a 
problem. New England was too far away to be affected by “the 
exodus.” As Canada in the Anti-bellum days was the “North Star’ 
to many an escaped slave, so was Western Penn. Ohio, Ind. Mich 
& Ill the “North Star of Personal liberty” and “equal industrial 
opportunity in 1916, 1917 and 1918.” The severe Lake climate 
caused many to leave Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Buffalo, but enough remain to double the former Negro population 
and bring to each community so affected a problem. Hence my 
claim for prohibition, likewise the suppression of vice and gambling. 
We cannot by legislation reform or make people good; but we can 
by legislation remove many of the causes that make people bad. I 
appreciated the story of the old Negro from Life. But Mr Wilson 
could not “fool all of the people, all of the time.” Hence the great 
Republican victory. We are all glad that the War is ended and that 
too with such a few fatalities in comparison to the many Americans 
sent over. I considered Emperor William one of the greatest men 
that ever lived; but his action in defeat fails nor cannot it be com- 
pared to the dignified gentlemanly action of Robert E. Lee. I hope 
to live long enough to read the full history of this War. It should 
appear within ten years, especially so with the modern means of 
compiling the data and the easy access thereto. Does the Historian 
live or is he to come? 

From the enclosure I see that the Historical Society hold their 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland at the Hollenden Dec 27 & 28.° 
May we expect you and if so, can I be of service in making reser- 
vations for you or any of your personal friends? The cuisine of 
the Hollenden is unexcelled in Cleveland and we have some ex- 
cellent ‘‘Suites.” 

5 John J. Pershing, commander of the American Expeditionary Force. 

6 The American Historical Association was to have held its annual meeting at 


Cleveland in 1918, but on account of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 the meeting 
was finally abandoned. The association did meet at Cleveland the following year. 
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RuopEs Tc Myers, Boston, Thanksgiving Day, 1918. 


My dear George: 1 duly received your valued favor of 14 and note 
all that you say. Truly William II has shown himself an arrant 
coward but I am told that a bully always is a coward and his con- 
duct of the past war was as inhuman as the conduct of war in the 
Middle Ages. He tried to win through the operation of terror and 
brutality and was, thank Heaven, thoroughly defeated. 

It seemed to me shocking taste and bad politics for President 
Wilson to issue his Appeal to the voters. The great Republican 
victory was a true answer to his Appeal. Probably he expects to 
recoup himself by his trip abroad. If however he has named Henry 
White on the Peace Commission," he has appointed a good man— 
a man of knowledge, wisdom and experience. As one of the Asso- 
ciate scholars he has appointed Professor Charles H. Haskins? 
which is an excellent appointment. Haskins came here from the 
University of Wisconsin and is a true scholar. I know that he will 
do his country and University credit. He was for a long while 
Secry of the American Historical Assn., which meets in Cleve- 
land during Holiday week. I wish indeed that I might go to the 
meeting in my native city and when a friend of mine, William R. 
Thayer, is President and makes the presidential address.* To my 
regret however, I have become too old and infirm to make such 
trips. The Association has not met in Cleveland since 1897 when I 
was a vigorous attendant. Senator Hanna made an excellent speech 
at the Stillman House luncheon and a number of us had an ex- 
cellent dinner at his house. It was the week of his fight in the 
legislature against McKisson* in which you may remember you 
assisted Senator Hanna to obtain his election. Tell me, have you a 
copy of the Life of Mark Hanna by Herbert Croly? I ask because 


1 Henry White, a diplomat of great experience, was the only Republican member 
of the peace commission appointed by Wilson. 

2 Charles Homer Haskins, professor of European history and dean of the graduate 
school at Harvard, headed the division on western Europe of the American dele- 
gation at the Versailles conference. 

3 Thayer's address, ““Vagaries of Historians,” undelivered because of the influenza 
epidemic, was published in the American Historical Review for January 1919 and in 
the Annual Report of the A. H. A. for 1918. 

4 Robert E. McKisson. 
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I want to ask you about Croly’s treatment of this same election. I 
am sorry to say that the Macmillan Co. have let the book go out 
of print. As they are my publishers I have taken the liberty of 
letting them know what I think of their action without first com- 
municating with me. I should like very much to see Mr. Plattner® 
and Dr Thw{i}ng and regret that I cannot go to Cleveland during 
the meeting. I regret much to hear that you and General Dick are 
“booming” General Pershing for the presidency. Don’t you re- 
member Grant who was a great general, and a much greater general 
than Pershing, who however made in the words of one of his 
Supporters “‘a pretty poor President.” What is the matter with 
Theodore Roosevelt? He made a good President once and will do 
so again. He is a man of intelligence, wisdom and experience. 

And so you voted dry!! I suppose you are like a prominent 
Southern Senator, a strong prohibitionist in the Senate who was ob- 
served to drink all that was offered at dinner at Sec. McAdoo’s 
table and to whom a brother Senator said: “Why Senator I thought 
you were a prohibitionist.” “So I am,” was the reply, “but I am 
not a teetotaller.’”” This called to mind the story of a Mr. Beard,® 
a noted Republican politician in days in Mass. when Mass. was 
dry, and who was observed in a bar-room (that was not public) 
taking a big drink of whiskey. ‘““Why Mr. Beard I thought you were 
a prohibitionist.” “So I am,” was the reply, “but I am not a damn 
fool prohibitionist.” 

What do you think of McAdoo’s resignation ?* 


Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, March 21, 1919. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have delayed’ answering your last letter 
because of the rapidity that events have shifted since the signing 
of the armistice. One can hardly form an intelligent opinion upon 


5 Samuel Ball Platner, professor of Latin at Western Reserve University. 

6 Alanson W. Beard. 

7 McAdoo had resigned as secretary of the treasury, but not as director-general of 
railroads. 
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any happening before it is past history or shoved into the discard. 
We naturally expected chaos incidental to demobilization, there 
be[ing} no precedents to guide the Administration and because of 
the calibre of the men that Mr Wilson—through partisanship— 
called to his assistance. The great minds and great business men of 
the nation are, as a rule, not identified with Mr Wilson's party. 
The best evidence of this, is shown in poor business methods in 
handling the War, and the difference of opinion with Mr Wilson 
upon his constitution governing the League of Nations. Even the 
much abused proletariat desire a League of Nations or a League of 
Anything that will keep us out of War. Mr Wilson was elected 
upon his “keeping us out of War.” Of this we hear nothing now, 
but the fact remains that last Winter he kept us out of nearly 
everything with his “less days’’* (Les Miserables) and he is now 
keeping us out of an intelligent comprehension of his League of 
Nations. Mr Taft, to the contrary nowithstanding, is like a cat fish 
high and dry on the sand with the tide out. Mr Taft would like 
the “Nomination” or a place upon the Supreme Bench through 
Mr Wilson.? Mr Taft hails from Ohio, where we play politics 
365 days in the year. The people have had enough of Mr Taft. 
General Leonard Wood* has a host of admirers, despite the fact 
that my long haired friend of Summit County is grooming General 
Pershing. I have not seen Dick for six months and can vouchsafe 
no information of his Pershing boom. Dick is astute as a political 
manager for others under guidance. Returning soldiers do not speak 
of Pershing in a way to enhance his popularity and I have heard 
several times had the War lasted a little longer he would have 
been displaced. I read in the Press of yesterday a very interesting 
account of the debate between Sen Lodge and Dr Lowell.* It was 
certainly a gentlemens debate, participated in by gentlemen and 
luminating in its conduct and information. No Tom Johnson vs 
Burton methods about it. I would liked to have read the whole de- 
bate, but as you know the Press supports Wilson because Wilson 

1 This refers to such things as the “wheatless Mondays” and “meatless Tuesdays” 
instituted to save food during the war. 

2 Taft was a strong, and despite Myers a sincere, supporter of the League of Nations. 

3 General Wood was a leading candidate for the Republican presidential nomination. 


4On March 19 Lodge and President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard had debated 
the League of Nations issue at Symphony Hall in Boston. 
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exempted Scripp’s Boy’ from going to War. Please let me have your 
opinion upon the League of Nations. 

Cleveland is growing fast. Never was there so much business 
and so many evidences of prosperity. There is a lull now because 
Congress failed the Deficiency Bill. So many here had munition 
contracts and need the money for continual operation. Many are 
out of work. Navigation is opening up and this will furnish em- 
ployment for many. Vessell [sic] owners in the shop claim there 
is no tonnage in sight to speak of—though they expect a good 
season. We have had the most remarkable Winter of all time. No 
ice in the lake to speak of and no snow to shovel. It was a God 
send because of a lack of coal. Now coal is plentiful. In fact every- 
thing seems to be. You seemed to enjoy poking fun at me because 
I voted dry. I am like one of the gentlemen you [mentioned}. No 
damn fool prohibitionist. I take at least one drink a day and have 
enough laid away to ‘prolong the agony” for several years. Not for 
friends but for my own consumption. I favored prohibition for the 
other fellow—some of my employees—and this is the secret of the 
Prohibition victory. Employers of labor combined in their support 
and financed the campaign. I trust that you and Mrs Rhodes are 


well and escaped the “flu”. We lost many good people here and 
the flu is very prevalent at this writing. I have many inquiries 
about you from your friends. I have not seen Mr L. C. Hanna for 
four weeks, at that time he was flat on his back. He is in very bad 
shape. I shaved L. C. Jr at Noon, he said nothing about his father, 
neither did I. If you came here now, you would be as a stranger 
in a strange land. 


RHODES TO My_ERs, Boston, March 27, 1919. 


Dear George: I am in due receipt of the Plain Dealer from you 
giving me the sad, though not unexpected intelligence of L. C. 
Hanna's death. He has been a great sufferer and perhaps it is as 

5 The Cleveland Press had been founded by Edward Wyllis Scripps, head of the 


great Scripps newspaper chain. See above, letter of November 21, 1917, note 7. 
6 In order to force the calling of a special session. 
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well that finally death has released him from his sufferings. He 
was a man of many virtues and I am glad to know that my recol- 
lections of him are when he was strong physically as well as 
mentally. 

I own receipt also this morning of some clippings connected with 
L. C. Hanna; also of your letter of March 21 to which it will give 
me pleasure to reply in due time. 


{P.S.] As you seemed to be interested therein I posted to you the 
speeches of Senator Lodge and President Lowell in the celebrated 
debate. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, March 31, 1919. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: I am writing to thank you for the copy of the 
Lodge-Lowell Debate. I shall read it with much interest, as I am 
trying to secure a full comprehension of the League of Nations. 
After reading the ably presented ideas of Mr Root’ in the P. D. 
of this date, more is it to be regretted that Mr Wilson was not 
more of an American than a politician, and did not ask the advice 
of such men as Mr Root, Mr Knox? and:Senator Lodge. I hope 
for America’s sake a non-fulfilment of the Scripture, “He that 
exalted himself shall be abased.’”” Mr Wilson has done admirably 
well. But Mr Wilson does not know it all; neither is all of 
America’s brains in the Democratic Party. Nine-tenths of the people 
are for a League of any kind that will “keep us out of war.’” Hence 
Mr Wilson’s hold upon the masses. 


Myers TO RuHopEs, Cleveland, May 7, 1919. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 sent you the P. D. of Monday, containing an 


1 In a letter to Will Hays, Root had come out in support of the League of Nations, 
but offered six amendments designed to protect American interests. 
2 Philander Chase Knox, of Pennsylvania. 
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article by Pavl Bellamy, an aftermath of the May Ist riot.* Un- 
fortunately I was in the midst of it at Erie & Prospect. The sight 
is beyond any discriptive [sic] power I possess; consequently I can 
give no better account than what appeared in the daily Papers, 
and this I presume you have read. The concern after a careful 
diagnosis is no little, and much anxiety is rife. This despite news- 
papers, et al, who like the “boy whistling through the woods,” are 
endeavoring to create the impression that the spirit of bolshevism 
has been clubbed out of these former socialist{s}. No one ever heard 
of a reformed socialist. The only good socialist, like an Indian, is 
a “dead one.” As Bellamy points out, you have got to begin at 
the beginning. The immigrant as a rule is not a very desirable 
quantity. Take the Southern Negro and give him the same oppor- 
tunity, clothed with his manhood rights, as is clothed the immi- 
grant, and he will make ten to one, a better citizen. Negroes are 
neither Socialist, Anarchist nor Bolshevist. Despite the denial of 
their manhood rights, discriminated against, tortured and burned 
at the stake, the race has never produced a traitor to the “Flag.” 
Nor have they staged a red flag procession as disgraced the streets 
of this fair City on May 1st. Had it not been for the prompt and 
efficient manner with which the Police handled this riot, we would 
have had an Armenian massacre here, so wrought up was the 
populace. This feeling is becoming more bitter every day. This, 
with a corresponding feeling upon the other side, and their fol- 
lowers are legion, augurs no good. Our City Council, by ordinance 
on Monday night, prohibits unlicensed parades and the public dis- 
play of the Red flag. This is strictly a foreign City and unless the 
Federation of labor is big enough to rise up and denounce the 
attempted May ist Celebration, its objects and promoters, there is 
trouble ahead. 

This is May 7th, the Third? Anniversary of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Whether the event has been mentioned at the Peace 
Table, we have no means of knowing. If not, and due reparation 

1On May 1, 1919, there had been a clash in Cleveland between the police and 


parading radicals carrying red flags. Paul Bellamy, a Plain Dealer reporter, was later 
editor of that paper. 


2 It was actually, of course, the fourth anniversary, since the Lusitania was sunk 
in 1915. 
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has not been exacted by Mr Wilson, I hope that the ghost of 
those departed victims will rise up and confront him as did those 
slain by Richard III. I trust now with the amended League before 
us, that I will soon have your valued opinion upon the same. 
General Wood seems to be gaining here as a Presidential pos- 
sibility. This because of his unannounced position upon the Tariff, 
and it should make him equally as strong in New England. I hope 
that you and Mrs Rhodes are well and have been. I know that you 
will soon be off to Seal Harbor and I trust for a pleansant [sic], 
quiet and agreeable Summer. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, May 11, 1919. 


Dear George: I have yr. valued favor of 7, also the newspaper. 
I do not wonder that you were worried at the uprising in Cleve- 
land. It is a symptom of what I predicted when the great war broke 
out in 1914—that the war would be destructive of civilization. 
How little that pigmy, the German Emperor, knew what he was 
starting! And yet I have heard him held up as a man of great 
ability, superior to Roosevelt! You are quite right in your idea of 
an active socialist. Socialism in the form of Bolshevism is very at- 
tractive to the mass who mistakenly think it is a way to ease their 
burdens. They ought to indict the human race not society. “God 
made the best world he could and when ‘twas done he said ‘twas 
good. I differ for one.” Still I thought we were safe this year 
against Bolshevism in this country on account of the promise of 
large crops at good prices: these will make the agricultural classes 
supporters of law and order. But after this year the city supporters 
of Bolshevism may realize your dire pessimistic forebodings. Your 
remarks in regard to the negro are wise and I shall send your 
letter to my friend Mr. Storey who will be gratified at such a 
pronouncement. 

From a former letter I am glad to see that you have joined the 
ranks of the capitalists. You believe in prohibition for your em- 
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ploye’s [sic} but not for yourself, having laid in a large supply 
against the drought which is promised July 1st. 

How you, a disciple of ‘Uncle Mark,” can advocate Genl. Wood 
for the presidency passes my comprehension. You knew that 
“Uncle Mark” had no confidence in him whatever. If you must 
have a general why do not you as a Cleveland man join in the 
New England acclaim of Gen’l Edwards?* It seems to an obscure 
person like myself that a civilian would be better. Hoover would 
be the man were he a Republican but I fear he is not. If not Hoover 
then Nicholas Murray Butler Pres. of Columbia Univ. If Mr. 
Wilson ran again we should have pitted against him a college presi- 
dent. Of course I leave out Mr. Root on account of age but he 
would make an excellent Sect’y of State in a Republican adminis- 
tration. Is Mr. Taft popular out your way? Some here are advo- 
cating him. 

It seems to me that the Treaty of Peace with the League of 
Nations should be ratified by the Senate. I fear Senator Lodge is 
making a bad leader of the Republicans.” When you think of his 
leadership how you must sigh for the wisdom of “Uncle Mark.” 
Let us make the issue next year on something beside the League. 
I fear that issue will beat us and we must try to turn out this 
extravagant administration. The President is the best man in it but 
he has called around him incompetent men. Still the country did 
a great thing in the European war. I figure it cost about a billion 
and a half more than it ought to but think of the grand result! 


Myers TO RuHopes, Cleveland, October 28, 1919. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have delayed answering your last letter 
which was rec’d some time ago, because about every time I con- 
cluded to write about some happening or other, the events of the 
next day or two would upset everything I had in mind. The his- 

1 General Clarence Edwards, commander of the 26th (Yankee) Division in France, 
had been born in Cleveland. 


2 Lodge was demanding strong amendments or reservations as the price of ratifying 
the league covenant. 
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torian who shall write of the period 1916 to 1920 will find it the 
most gigantic task ever confronted by any writer, in securing ac- 
curate data, by reason of the immense amount of reading—for 
instance, the proceedings of the Peace Conference and the attend- 
ing discussion apertaining [sic] to the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, with its rider The League of Nations. This alone will take 
almost the life of any historian to accurately cover. The life of Mr 
Wilson will be another gigantic task. Poor Mr Wilson sowed to 
the wind in the enactment of The Adamson Law and the jamming 
of it through the U. S. Supreme Court. He is now reaping the 
whirlwind wind [sic}. His letter to the Coal Miners, a most ex- 
cellent document, timely, forceful and with the right ring, indi- 
cates that he has his back to the wall.’ Mr Gary was gracious 
enough to refrain from making his confidential talk with the Presi- 
dent public, at the Round-Table. Had not the Round-Table Con- 
ference been called the Steel Strike (which was lost before it was 
called) would now be a thing of the past. The Round Table 
breathed a spark of life into it, but it died aborning.* Here in 
Cleveland with the most men out, there has been little violence. 
Cleveland is now a foreign born population City. It is not the 
Cleveland that you knew. Everything change[d]} and changed con- 
ditions to govern the change. All of the gentlemen that you knew 
and were associated with have crossed the “Divide.” It is a dif- 
ferent Cleveland than Sen Hanna knew. Everything here is hustle 
and bustle. Everyone for himself. The Americanization Society has 
its hands full. Our Socialist{s} went over “body and soul” to the 
Bolshevist{s}. The public reception given them on May Day has 
simply awed them for the time being. We have Margolis, Foster, 
Fitzpatrick and all.* Its a source of much satisfaction to me, that 

1 The great steel strike of 1919 was at this time at its height. When the coal 
miners threatened to join the walkout, Wilson announced that since the United States 
was still technically at war, a coal strike would be illegal. 

2 Wilson had called a national industrial conference (at which Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the board of the United States Steel Corporation, was one of the delegates 
supposedly representing the public!), which broke up without accomplishing anything. 

8 Jacob Margolis, a Pittsburgh lawyer, who testified before a senate committee in- 
vestigating the strike and who later was disbarred for alleged revolutionary activities; 
William Z. Foster, secretary-treasurer of the National Committee for Organizing Iron 


and Steel Workers, the force behind the steel strike; John Fitzpatrick, acting chair- 
man of the committee. 
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the Negro, with all of the persecution and discrimination that he 
is subjected to and unjustly so, he is a loyal citizen. He has been 
tampered with, since and before the war, but he is still loyal to 
the “Old Flag.” As a people he is against the League of nations, 
because of its lack of racial equality before the iaw.* 

By many here Mr Wilson’s last trip was regarded as a failure 
and many thought his illness an excuse to call it off.° There is no 
denial that he has been a very sick man. Baker of the Plain Dealer 
is my authority. I haven’t seen Secy Baker for some little time, 
but just so soon as I can read your new “History from Hayes to 
McKinley’’® I shall write to him, calling his attention to it. He is 
an ardent admirer of yours and has everything that you have 
written. Please accept my thanks for the copy rec'd this P.M. I 
shall read it with interest and write you about it. I trust that you 
and Mrs Rhodes are well and that you spent a pleasant Summer. 
We are doing a wonderful busines, limited only by lack of space. 
I have 28 employees. No unionist. 


Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, November 21, 1919. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: I am enclosing Mr Taft’s prepared article from 
Phila Public Ledger and an editorial from The Plain Dealer,’ Both 
{self} explanatory. Mr Taft gives a very careful diagnosis, ac- 
ceptable and approved by many. The P. D. editorial bristles with 
partisan politics and is acceptable only to the rankest partisan. As 





4A racial equality clause, proposed by the Japanese, had not been incorporated 
into the covenant. 

5In an attempt to rally support for the league, Wilson had undertaken a tour of 
the West. His collapse at Pueblo, Colorado, on September 25 forced the termination 
of the tour. 

6 Rhodes’s History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896 (New 
York, 1919) had just been published. 


1 The senate had just failed to ratify the Versailles treaty, containing the covenant 
of the League of Nations. In his article, without agreeing with the position of Lodge 
and the reservationists, Taft argued that Wilson should bear the main responsibility 
for the defeat of his treaty because he refused to compromise with the Republican 
mild reservationists. The Plain Dealer also criticized the Democratic administration, 
but placed the chief blame on the Republican senators. 
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I wrote some little time ago, most people want a pact of 
some kind. The present League pact gained nothing by publicity. 
Like Free Silver the more one studied it, the less acceptable it was. 
The Western trip of Mr Wilson was more than the fifty-fifty break 
the P. D. editorial tries to jolly itself with believing. I doubt if Mr 
{Wilson} got as good as 40 to 60 against him. Perhaps Mr Wilson 
contemplates laying it before his new Round Table.? From their 
person[nJel I fail to find the representatives that could bind either 
Capital or Labor. I am optimistic enough to feel that early in the 
new Session, there will be some middle ground found upon which 
all will agree and the treaty, as Mr Taft suggest{s], be ratified. 
Will it be possible for you to attend the meeting of the Historical 
Society? I am reading Vol VIII. The Balti{more} R R. riot is very 
familiar. I perhaps could have given you personal experience as 
our Shop was just around the corner from The 6th Md. Regt.— 
Col Stricker Jenkins commanding—and I was on the ground when 
the first volley was fired, but I wasn’t there after that.* 


RHODEs TO Myers, Boston, February 14, 1920. 


My dear George: I have delayed a reply to yours of Oct 28, 1919 
as long as you did to mine but not on the lex talionis principle; 
with increasing age and infirmity I can only do half as much as I 
used to, hence a delay of affairs that ought to receive a proper 
attention. 

I have seen Mr. Thayer since his return’ and through him it 
delights me to hear of your increasing prosperity. I take it that 
you have cut entirely loose from the proletariat and are now in the 
capitalistic class on which let me congratulate you. Mr. Storey said 








2 Wilson had called a second conference, without labor representatives, which 
recommended the establishment of labor tribunals and the prohibition of strikes in 
industries affected by the public interest. 

3 See Myers’ letter of September 24, 1912. 


1 From the meeting of the American Historical Association in Cleveland. Thayer's 
presidential address on this occasion was “Fallacies in History.” 
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the other evening that labor had become as tyrannical as capital used 
to be so I take it that you as well as the rest of us show due humility 
in the presence of our masters. Mr. Thayer brought back a fine ac- 
count of the Hotel Hollenden, of the comfort of the rooms and the 
excellence of the restaurant. 

I am sorry that I did not get out to Cleveland at the time of the 
meeting of the Amer. Hist. Assn. As I am going ahead with my 
next volume I desired to talk with you about Uncle Mark’s (as you 
and Pres. Roosevelt used to call him) first election as a senator 
when you went to Columbus to help along the election in a pure 
and incorrupt way. Also in general in regard to Mr. Hanna and 
President McKinley, both of whom you knew well. I suspect that 
Mr. Hanna has not been properly appreciated in the East. His 
friends were not readers of books or Croly’s “Life of H’” would 
have had a much larger sale. What can I do to crack up Mr. 
Hanna? He represented the old order as did Pres. Cleveland. Now 
we are in the new order. Tell me is it an improvement? Also I 
would like to hear of some of your talks with Frank Rockefeller 
regarding his rich brother. By the way is F.R. dead? Did he marry 
a daughter of Mr. Schofield? What things indeed you have known! 
The great question is how much should be told? 

It must be difficult for you with your support of Mr. Baker to 
sustain always his administration. Perhaps the President will 
quarrel with him as he has with nearly everyone else. In many ways 
you are in an enviable position. You are in a growing city, in a 
good hotel and see most people worth knowing who talk con- 
fidentially with you. May you continue to live long and prosper! 


Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, March 8, 1920. 


My dear Mr. Rhodes: 1 have your very kind letter of February 14th, 
and have read and reread it with much pleasure. Your reference to 
“increasing age and infirmity” brings to mind the old adage, “That a 
man is as old as he feels.” I am constrained to believe that the 
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intellectual atmosphere in which you and others engaged in similar 
work live—chronicalling [sic] events of the past—has a tendency 
to cause you to note the advancing march of “Old Father Time” 
more so than those engaged in other affairs. In other words, from 
[sic] the serious side in which you view your life and its ever chang- 
ing events, makes one old before he reaches the noon of life. 

I considered myself highly honored to receive a call from Mr. 
Thayer. It is true, as he reports, I am doing extremely well, and 
while still identified with the proletariat, should business continue 
as it is through the balance of this present lease, and Providence 
favors me with life and health, I shall at least be able to keep the 
wolf from the door in my ‘‘sere and yellow days.” Thanks to the 
financial assistance and advice given me by you and the other 
gentlemen, (you the sole survivor) who started me in business in 
1888. If I have made good to your eminent satisfaction, it is indeed 
a pleasure and return for the many sacrifices I have had to make, 
and I thank you for your expression of good will and best wishes 
for continued success. 

Mr. Thayer's account of treatment received at The Hollenden is 
equally pleasing to the management of the hotel as it is to me. 
I regret that I did not see more of him. 

Your inability to come to the American Historical Society was a 
source of disappointment to me. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to talk over with you, the happenings of that memor- 
able Ohio campaign of 1897-98, which eventuated in Mr. Hanna’s 
election as U.S.Senator. While it is true that I materially contributed 
in a “pure and incorruptible” way, with the prefix left off the incor- 
ruptible, we got what we went after and that was the whole game of 
politics as practiced in the good “Old Hanna Days.” In my letter 
of October 15th, 1912, criticising Croly’s life of M. A. Hanna, J 
gave you my conception of uncle Mark, gained through personal 
contact as an apt pupil, trusted with many confidential matters. If 
you failed to preserve the correspondence, I have copies, together 
with your letters, and I will be pleased to send them to you. Then 
perhaps you will be in a better position to ask the questions desired, 
and I in a better position to answer them. At that time, I spoke 
without fear or favor, and can with equal candor or frankness do 
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the same now. You are right in your conclusion that Mr. Hanna is 
not properly appreciated in the East. I go farther and say in 
American politics. Hence my resentment of Thayer's allusion to 
Mr. Hanna in his “Life and Letters of John Hay.” 

It is further true that Mr. Hanna and President Cleveland were 
of the old order; so are we, but it is equally true that the new order 
is not an improvement upon, or over the old. As you once: said, 
“The Universe seems to have forgotten its Maker’’—the new order 
has entirely forgotten the traditions of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, hence the chaotic condition now existing, through the 
practice of theory, rather than precept. 

Mr. Frank Rockefeller passed to his reward a few years ago. 
There is nothing to be said of him, other than he was the youngest 
brother of John D., who with William attended the funeral. An old 
adage of Latin origin admonishes us to speak only kind words of 
the dead. May he rest in peace. He married Miss Helen Schofield, 
who with three daughters, Alice, Helen and Anna survive. The 
latter two are married. 

I have not seen Secretary Baker since the war began. While we 
are personal friends, I am not an ardent admirer or supporter. I 
did vote for him for Mayor of Cleveland. When the war began, 
I had occasion to send him a lengthy telegram, to which I received 
no reply, and have not seen him since. There is no danger of the 
President quarreling with Secretary Baker. He cannot afford to lose 
him. Mr. Baker was a protogee [sic] of Tom L. Johnson, and 
Mr. Wilson's political machine is only an enlargement of the Tom 
L. Johnson machine, and methods, under Mr. Baker's guidance. 
What Talleyrand was to Napoleon, Baker is to Wilson. Apropos 
the dismissal of Mr. Lansing, I am enclosing an excerpt from Mark 
Sullivan’s letter to the P. D.’ which is quite illuminating. 

I am, as you say, in an enviable position so to speak, and do meet 
much of the best thought of the day. That I have the confidence of 
many, is the result of having learned from Uncle Mark to be a good 

1 Secretary of State Lansing resigned at Wilson's request on February 12, 1920, 
presumably because the president resented Lansing’s calling of “unauthorized” cabinet 
meetings during his protracted illness. In the Plain Dealer of February 16, 1920, 


Mark Sullivan criticized this action, and pointed out that Wilson had actually been 
out of sympathy with Lansing since the end of the war. 
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listener. Much I have written you, from time to time, in confidence, 
could never have been wormed out of me by anyone. I am just the 
same today. ‘ 

I might throw some light on McKinley at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention.” If you remember, I was an alternate delegate, but served 
as a delegate from the 21st District of Ohio, and voted for Mc- 
Kinley for President. My vote, as a member of the delegation, 
elected the McKinley-Hanna candidate—-Wm. M. Hahn—to mem- 
bership on the Republican National Committee, over Colonel Lem- 
mert, the Foraker candidate, by 23 to 22 and brought the McKinley- 
Hanna organization into being.* Pledged to Foraker to vote for 
Blaine,* I afterwards, at Foraker’s dictation, voted for McKinley, 
who as presiding officer of the convention, challenged the vote of 
the Ohio Delegation.’ This was a grandstand play. He knew what 
was going on. Mr. Hanna, et al, the night the deal was made to 
support Foraker for U.S. Senator, had McKinley leave the West 
House and go to Senator Washburn’s residence to stay. This, I 
know, because I had a date to shave him that morning, and they 
had to tell me where he was. Perhaps some day I may have the 
good fortune to see you and talk over all of these happenings of 
the past. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, March 26, 1920. 


My dear George: Yours of 8 inst was duly rec'd and I readily found 
and read yours of Oct 15, 1912 as I have your letters carefully filed 
away. You say in yrs. of Mar 8, “the new order is not an improve- 


2 The Republican national convention of 1892. 

3 William M. Hahn, then chairman of the Ohio Republican state executive com- 
mittee, and W. C. Lemert. Joseph B. Foraker, governor of Ohio and later U. S. 
Senator, was, by 1892, one of Hanna’s chief rivals in Ohio Republican politics. 

4 James G. Blaine of Maine, a perennial contender for the Republican presidential 
nomination in the eighties and nineties. 

5 McKinley, supporting the candidacy of President Harrison, but not voting because 
he was permanent chairman of the convention, challenged the right of his own 
alternate to vote against Harrison. 

6 Senator William Drew Washburn of Minnesota. 
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ment upon or over the old.” You are quite right in this expression 
and more will come to our way of thiaking as time goes on. When 
you wrote in 1912 you were unconsciously affected by the radicalism 
of the time and so probably were not as favorable to Uncle Mark 
as you would be now were you writing with the occurrences in 
Michigan’ in your mind. Do you not remember that when the 
Amendment requiring the choice of the Senators by the people was 
advocated it was said that it would do away with corruption in the 
choice of senators. Compare your Campaign of 1897-98 with the 
recent one in Michigan! What a humbug is this Amendment en- 
forcing Prohibition! For special reasons, I am taking a lonesome 
dinner at the Algonquin Club to-night and cannot have a 1/ bottle 
of wine which I should like with my dinner & am forced to drink 
White Rock! I notice that one of the deputies to enforce Prohibi- 
tion in New York State had just served a six years’ sentence in the 
penitentiary. Of course one cannot prophesy what will be the re- 
sult of all of this turmoil but I am glad that you are prosperous 
and I congratulate you on your prosperity. It pleases me that you 
still belong to the G.O. P. I would like to see Hoover? nominated 
on the Republican ticket. He was here the other day but would not 
talk on present politics. He discoursed on the Labor question, tak- 
ing issue with Gov. Henry Allen of Kansas, with whom I had the 
pleasure of dining at Mr. Storey’s a few weeks ago when he was 
here.* I have an idea that the old order would go nearer toward 
solving the strife between Labor & Capital than the new but I never 
expect to see the gulf completely filled. 

I had a note this morning from our common friend Dr. Harvey 
Cushing who is going to write the Life of Sir Wm. Osler‘ and de- 

1In 1918 Truman Newberry was elected to the U. S. Senate from Michigan over 


Henry Ford in a campaign marked by lavish expenditures. The resulting scandal 
eventually led to his resignation. 

2 Herbert Hoover, who had made a great reputation as food administrator and 
then as supervisor of European relief after the war, but whose politics were un- 
known, was being widely mentioned as a possible presidential candidate. 

3 In an address before the Boston Chamber of Commerce on March 24, 1920 
Hoover advocated a policy of government encouragement of voluntary collective 
bargaining in labor disputes. He opposed a plan of Governor Allen's for an industrial 
court and strict regulation by the states, which, according to Hoover, would upset 
the delicate balance of industrial processes and destroy human rights. 

4 Harvey Cushing, The Life of William Osler (Oxford, 1925). 
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sired any letters I might have or impressions I cd. give him. I can 
give him some impressions as I had a most agreeable time with Sir 
William when in Oxford in 1912. Dr. Harvey is in the front rank 
of his profession, I suppose the ablest brain surgeon in the world. 
I am very glad to comply with his request as our personal relations 
are highly agreeable. They were brought about or started by your 
introducing him to me at the Hollenden Hof[tel} B{arber} S[hop} 
many years ago. This introduction Dr. Harvey frequently refers to 
with glee. I hope to meet him to-morrow at the Saturday Club but 
poor man he is so busy he does not get out much to our Club 
luncheons and dinners. This is to be regretted as he always con- 
tributes something of value. Henry L. Higginson, who has lately 
joined the majority,” took great pleasure in referring to the good 
people Cleveland had sent to Boston by the mention of Harvey 
and me. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, April 30, 1920. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Yours of March 26 was duly rec'd. Perhaps 
as you say, I may have been influenced by the radicalism of the 
times when I wrote you my criticism of Croly’s life of Uncle Mark. 
I certainly was influenced by Croly’s misinterpretation of Mr Hanna 
and if you remember, you also agreed with me. I shall in the near 
future rewrite’ of Mr Hanna and mention a few things which may 
be of interest, some of which you can use in covering the time of 
Mr Hanna’s appearance upon the stage in your new volume. The 
“recent happening in Mich. to which you refer,” accounts for John- 
son’s phenominal run. He made it a point to hammer upon the fact 
that the same crowd that supported Newberry, were the: active 
supporters of Gen Wood.” (Sen Newberry is a grandson of T. P. 





5 Boston banker Henry Lee Higginson died on November 14, 1919. 


1 This word is not clear in the manuscript. 
2 Senator Hiram Johnson of California was making a strong bid for the Republican 
presidential nomination. Wood had heavy financial backing for his campaign. 
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Handy.)* There is no comparison of our campaign of 1897-1898 
with the Newberry campaign. While Uncle Mark, through L. C. 
and Myron T. Herrick, spent much money, there was no such sum 
used. Mr Folsom is still the Bookkeeper for the M. A. Hanna Co 
and is the only person living that can approximate the cost of The 
McKinley pre-Convention campaign and of the 1897-1898 at Co- 
lumbus. (One item will be given in this letter.) Bryan’s diagnosis 
of the National Primaries, ‘‘a protest against delay in ratification 
with reservations,” seems to justify the position of Senator Lodge, 
which when first taken caused you to say ‘““That you feared Senator 
Lodge was making a mistake.” Were Sen. Lodge free from the 
plutocracy influence, that the proletariat seem to think, and people 
thought of him as we do, there would be no power to stop his 
nomination at Chicago and his election next Fall. Harding is 
eliminated by Ohio’s result* and while Wood thereby has retrieved 
some of the lost ground from reverses in Ill and Mich, it is not suf- 
ficient to overcome the charges of Borah et. al.° His selection at 
Chicago (at this time) seems highly improbable. Lowden® has no 
chance and the dark horses now are Mr Hoover and Sen Johnson 
and Old Brer Possum Taft in the background. I rejoice much and 
am exceedingly glad over H. M. Daugherty’s defeat’—1st Because 
in 1897-1898 he held Mr Hanna up for $7,500. at Columbus and 
it was split three ways Daugherty 2,500 Cy Huling 2,500 & Lon 
Marble 2,500 Daugherty claiming this as a retainer’s fee for him 
and his associates. (Their Hotel and Liquor bills was also paid 
for by us.) Mr Hanna told me this and Dick verified the same. 
About two years ago, while in my chair, in answer to his assertion 
that he never rec'd a dollar from the Party or out of politics I 
sprung this on him. He said it was a retainer. I said yes that’s 
what you told Senator Hanna, but neither He nor our Committee 


3 Truman P. Handy, an early Cleveland banker and railroad man, was actually 
Newberry’s uncle, as is made clear in later letters. 

4 Though a native son, Harding was able to obtain only thirty-nine of Ohio's 
delegates. The remaining nine supported General Wood. 

5 William E. Borah, like Hiram Johnson, was making much of the large sums 
being devoted to Wood’s campaign. 

6 Governor Frank Orren Lowden of Illinois was one of the leading Republican 
candidates. 

7 Daugherty had been defeated in the race for delegate-at-large by a Wood man. 
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retained you. Tis needless to say, that though he is in often, he has 
never been in my chair since. 2nd Because xe and Fullington the 
State Chairman, defeated The Beatty Bill* in our last Genl As- 
sembly, which was an amendment to Ohio’s Civil Rights law. This 
caused his defeat. I help arrayed the Negroes against him. He 
knows it and I have served notice on Fullington who intends to 
stand as a candidate for State Auditor next Fall. There is now 
here in the process of formation a Hoover League, hoping to 
generate favorable sentiment at Chicago. I am an[x}ious to see 
how many bona fide signatures they will get. We repudiated our 
local organization in Cuyahoga Co, which was for Harding. The 
black ward (11th) went 2 to 1 for Wood. Were the Primary held 
over again Harding would not get a baker’s dozen in the whole 
State. At present it stands Harding 39, Wood 9. 

I have been reading Thayer’s Roosevelt’? with much interest. 
Roosevelt with all of his ambiguity could not have written such a 
biography. I see that Thayers [séc} still digs Uncle Mark. Tell him 
that he is in error, that Senator Hanna died in February and not 
March."* His funeral was held on Friday Feb 19th from St Paul’s 
Church, Euclid & Case Ave. I am enclosing one of the cards of 
admission. I rather suspect that Mr Thayer had a personal griev- 
ance against M. A. and in this L. C. shared my view, or that Dan’s 
failure to have him write the life of M. A. is the reason that he 
seems to delight in giving M. A. a dig every time the occasion 
presents itself. I can readily understand why he digs Platt and 
Quay.’* The difference between M. A. and those two of the old 
school, was that M. A. was honest and had such great faith in his 
convictions that he could not honestly see how anyone could dis- 
agree with him. Thayer dont seem to be able to discern this. When 
Bushnell, Foraker & McKisson’* helped by Quay’s money were 

8 The Beatty bill, introduced in the 1919 session of the Ohio General Assembly, 
outlawed discrimination against anyone on the basis of “race, creed or color” in 
“any places of public accommodations, resort or amusement’’ in the state. 

9 Edward M. Fullington did not run for state auditor in 1920. 

10 W. R. Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography (Boston, 1919). 

11 Hanna died on February 15, 1904. 

12 Thomas Collier Platt of New York and Matthew Stanley Quay of Pennsylvania, 
notorious Republican bosses around the turn of the century. 


13 Governor Asa Bushnell and Robert E. McKisson, mayor of Cleveland, whose 
election to that office had been opposed by Hanna. 
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fighting Mr Hanna{’s} election—he being related to Frank DeHass 
Robison** who hypothecated the stock of the old Superior St Rail- 
way to J. J. Shipard—M. A. and DeHass Robison disagreed about 
this and DeHass was against M. A. for Senator. Mr Hanna never 
for a moment thought it was a dishonest act in using money to 
defeat that crowd. It was politics as played in those days. When I 
paid Clifford’® to vote for M. A. I did not think it a dishonest act. 
I was simply playing the game. No one ever accused me of being 
dishonest and M. A. was no less than I was. Hence I claim 
Thayer unjust to M. A. when he classes M. A. with Platt and Quay. 
The methods have changed as well as the order, but that does not 
say that the methods of today are an improvement over the methods 
of M. A.’s day—the recent Senatorial Campaign in Mich for 
instance. By the way the last General Assembly of Ohio passed a 
bill legalizing campaign assessment from Corporations (in any 
amount). I want to write you this little story of M. A. Hanna. 
Sitting in his office one day, with the door open, he happened to 
glance up as Wm J McKinnie’® passed by. Hello Mark; Hello 
Bill come in. What are you doing up here? Well Mark, President 
Cleveland has appointed me Collector of Internal Revenue and I 
have been all of the morning trying to get some of my democratic 
friends to go on my bonds, but withcut success. Mr Hanna says 
let me see that bond, signed it without solicitation, and said, the 
next time come to your friends. That one little incident showed 
M. A. in his true light. Perhaps if you wrote to Gus Hartz c/o The 
Euclid Ave Opera House he might tell you of M. A.s benefactions 
to him.’* M. A. did not advertise those kind of acts. Nor did he 
advertise his charity. I have yet to learn of a person (worthy) 
who came away empty-handed. I speak of these things as you 
inquired, What could you do to boost M. A.? He believed in the 
Brotherhood of Man and lived it. 


14In the nineties Robison was the vice president of the Cleveland City Railway 
Company, of which Hanna was president. 

15 A colored delegate from Cuyahoga County. This incident is discussed further 
in Rhodes’s letter of September 23, 1920, and Myers’ letter of October 27, 1920, 
which will appear in the final installment. 

16 McKinnie was an old friend of Hanna, a member of a group with which Hanna 
frequently played whist. 

17 Augustus F. Hartz, a former magician, had leased the opera house from Hanna. 
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Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, May 12, 1920. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 am enclosing a couple of Editorials from the 
P. D. of May 11 & 12. “The 11th” “Shows how the mighty have 
fallen.” And “The 12th” That my reference to your good friend 
Senator Lodge, in connection with the ‘‘Chicago Nomination,” was 
not without forethought, nor an idle dream. Of course the Senator's 
nomination is out of the question.’ There is some Hughes talk 
broad-cast. Gov Cox of Ohio seemingly (from a viewpoint in this 
neck of the wood) has the Democrat nomination “sewed up’— 
Cox on a “‘wet”’ platform could beat Hughes on a “dry one.” The 
Country wants “light wines and beer.” Harding and Hoover have 
been dismally left “‘at the post.” Johnson apparently has killed off 
Wood. Penrose? with Johnson’s assistance, can come near nominat- 
ing Knox. Watch that combination. 

1 The Plain Dealer editorial of May 11 warned the Democratic party that the re- 
nomination of Wilson and the stressing of his demand for ratification of the League 
of Nations covenant without reservations would lead to certain defeat in the November 
election. The editorial on Lodge praised his selection as keynoter for the Republican 
national convention and pointed out that were he younger he might well be the 


presidential candidate. 
2 Boies Penrose, senator from Pennsylvania. 


[The remainder of the correspondence will appear in the next issue.] 





The Beef Cattle Industry in Ohio 
Prior to the Civil War—Il 


By Ropert LEsLie JONEs* 


v. The Cattle Industry Outside the Specialized 
Grazing and Feeding Regions 


The grazing industry in Madison County and its neighbors and 
the feeding industry of the Scioto Valley attracted so much attention 
that it is difficult to realize that together they comprised only a minor 
fraction of the beef cattle industry in Ohio before 1850. The 20,000 
or so cattle driven from Madison County and the 15,000 or more 
from the Scioto Valley in a typical year in the late 1840's do not 


bulk so large when it is taken into consideration that the census 
of 1850 showed 749,067 cattle in Ohio other than milch cows and 
working oxen. In the dairy counties of the Western Reserve these 
“other cattle” tended to be relatively more important than else- 
where, and in the Miami Valley—where all cattle would compete 
with swine for the available corn—relatively less so, but in general 
they were distributed throughout the state more or less in correlation 
with the farm population. Though these cattle were predomin- 
antly, or even in some areas entirely, only the accumulation of local 
calves born over a period of several years, the number coming to 
market or slaughtered at home was fairly large, as is clear from 


*This is the concluding part of Dr. Jones's article, the first having appeared in 
the preceding issue, pages 168-194. 

1U. S$. Census, 1850, 362-363. The census of 1850 was taken as of June 1. This 
meant that, while in the sections of the state not specializing in grazing or feeding 
cattle the count of animals one year old and upwards might be reasonably accurate, 
the feeder cattle in the Scioto Valley would escape enumeration, and so would the 
cattle in the grazing country driven off in the spring. 
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the estimates made for certain counties in the late 1840's and early 
1850’s.? 

With every farmer in every section of Ohio having at least a few 
young cattle, there was no uniformity as to their management. This 
varied according to locality, the prevailing type of farming, markets, 
individual ideas, and inherited practices. If there was any real 
common denominator, it was the attitude, an unfortunate legacy 
from both the colonial era and the midwestern frontier one, that 
cattle needed little if any shelter and a minimum of nutritious 
winter feed. It was asserted of Muskingum County in 1841 that 
“stock seems to be regarded by many farmers as a sort of necessary 
evil, which they endeavor to manage with as little inconvenience 
and trouble as possible.’’* 

In southern Ohio, and even in the middle part of the state, say 
up to and even north of the National Road, very few farms had any 
regular stabling for cattle other than calves not yet yearlings, 
though some had rough-weather structures open on one side which 
were made out of rails and covered with straw.* Conditions were 
of climatic necessity different in northern Ohio. In Harrison County, 
a long-settled one which may be regarded as typical of the eastern- 
most part of the state below the Western Reserve, the farmers as 
early as 1825 commonly had stabling for their cattle as well as 
horses in one end of the barn, under the mow.' On the other hand, 





2 Ashland (1849), 3,000 slaughtered, 4,000 exported; Ashtabula (1850), 12,000 
slaughtered or exported; Athens (1849), 5,000-6,000 exported; Belmont (1851), 
5,000 slaughtered or exported; Geauga (1850), 6,500 exported; Huron (1849), 
1,000 slaughtered, 2,000 exported; Lake (1852), 2,000 exported; Licking (1849), 
3,000 slaughtered or exported; Lucas (185C), 1,500 slaughtered, 1,500 exported; 
Mahoning (1850), 10,000 slaughtered or exported; Medina (1851), 5,500 slaughtered 
or exported; Perry (1850), 3,000 slaughtered or exported; Stark (1850), 12,000 
slaughtered, 4,000 exported; Tuscarawas (1850), 1,500 slaughtered, 1,500 exported; 
Wayne (1850), 3,000 exported; Wyandot (1850), 2,500 exported. Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, Annual Report for the Year 1849 (Columbus, 1850), 43, 48, 121 
(hereafter cited as Ohio Agricultural Report); Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 
(Scott ed.), 63, 165, 247, 262, 267, 334, 362, 379, 418, 428; Ohio Executive Docu- 
ments, XVI (1852), Part II, No. 2, pp. 381, 521; #bid., XVII (1852), Part II, No. 
5, p. 368. 

3 Western Farmer and Gardener (Cincinnati), III (1841-42), 19. 

4 Maine Farmer and Journal of the Useful Arts (Hallowell, Me.), V (1837-38), 
226; Memoirs, Correspondence and Reminiscences of William Renick (Circleville, 
1880), 23. 

5 William C. Howells, Recollections of Life in Ohio, from 1813 to 1840 (Cincinnati, 
1895), 155. 
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twenty years and more after settlement commenced along Lake 
Erie, cattle were still being wintered entirely in the open air, as was 
noticed not only of the plains near Sandusky but even of Ashtabula 
County.® Gradually thereafter the dairymen of the Western Reserve 
put up housing of some kind for their milking cattle, in which others 
could be kept temporarily in the event of illness or during a period 
of bitter cold. The process was reasonably complete by mid-century, 
though the accommodation provided was by later standards badly 
floored, lighted, and ventilated.*_ Wherever in northern Ohio there 
were farmers of Pennsylvania origin, there would almost certainly 
be large bank barns, with stabling for the cattle and other livestock 
in the basement. As the walls were of stone, and the provisions for 
ventilation scanty, the building would be close and fetid if the 
animals were shut up even over night and dank whenever warmer 
weather melted the condensation of moisture from their breath off 
sides and ceiling. The bank barn was therefore sometimes criticized 
as being injurious to the health of the livestock,* but even so, it was 
far in advance of the other stabling found in Ohio. 

Whenever Ohio cattle were kept with no higher ambition than to 
sell them as stockers, their forage was sparse and lacking in nutri- 
ment, at least during the winter. In the hill counties of the south- 
eastern part of the state, such as Athens and Gallia, cattle were kept 
on “short pasture” during summer, and in winter on browse sup- 
plemented by whatever hay might have been cut and stacked on the 
scattered meadows.* Even so, they were probably better off than those 
in the wheat-growing sections. “I have often passed by farms [in 
Muskingum County }during the winter season,” reads a letter from 
Zanesville, “where quite large herds of [milch} cows and other 
cattle were kept, and found them ranging on the whole farm, tread- 
ing up the soil, and gnawing the grass to the very roots, with only 
a pile of wheat straw to ‘run to’."""° In Ashland County, even dairy 

6 Estwick Evans, A Pedestrious Tour of Four Thousand Miles (Concord, N.H., 
1819), 95; Zerah Hawley, A Journal of a Tour Through Connecticut, Massachusetts 
New-York, the North Part of Pennsylvania and Ohio (New Haven, 1822), 66-67. ; 

7 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 25; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 51. 


8 For example, in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1867, Part Il, 41. 


® Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 99; Patent Office Report for 1851, Part II 
Senate Executive Documents, 32 cong., 1 sess., No. 118, p. 397. ; 
10 Cultivator (Albany, N.Y.), X (1843), 35. 
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cows were ‘‘generally wintered on good straw, which is better than 
hay for them.”** Pickaway and Ross counties, in the Corn Belt as 
they were, nevertheless had some small farmers—probably wheat 
growers—who, at least as late as the Civil War, wintered their 
cattle on a straw pile, “with a little fodder [corn], when we felt 
like hauling it out,” a way which it was said, accurately enough, 
“surely made good, blue, tough beef.”’* The Western Reserve, 
where even in the 1830's the raising of beef cattle for export was 
carried on extensively as a by-industry to dairying,’* had relatively 
more land in pastures and meadows than any other part of the state. 
There was accordingly an abundance of tame hay, except after very 
dry summers, and by mid-century it was beginning to be supple- 
mented by corn sown broadcast late in the season so as to insure 
good fall pasturage, especially for the milch cows.’* If we apply a 
kind of “test of the market place” by noting that the Western 
Reserve farmers were much more likely than those of other parts of 
the state to sell their cattle as grass-fattened bullocks than as stock- 
ers,’> we must conclude that the animals were well enough nour- 
ished. Perhaps the only common Ohio cattle better off in this 
respect were those in the corn-growing southwestern quarter of the 


state, where the practice of “hogging-down”’ prevailed,’*® and even 
to some extent—as in Greene County—the system of “stall-feed- 


11 Patent Office Report for 1850, Part II, House Executive Documents, 31 cong., 
2 sess., No. 32, pp. 391-392. 

12 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1907, 351. 

13 [James H. Perkins}, “Fifty Years of Ohio,” North American Review (Boston), 
XLVII (1838), 40. The importance of the beef industry here in the 1840's was em- 
phasized by the summer-long drought of 1845, which resulted in many of the farmers 
driving their cattle westward to the prairies of Illinois and even Wisconsin to pasture, 
and in some others disposing of theirs, as already mentioned, to the Scioto Valley 
feeders. Ohio Cultivator (Columbus), I (1845), 113, 121; Pioneer and General 
History of Geauga County (n.p., 1880), 268. 

14 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 558; Ohio Executive Documents, XVI 
(1852), Part Il, No. 2, p. 371. 

15 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 76; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 52; 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 267; Ohio Executive Documents, XVI 
(1852), Part II, No. 2, p. 521; sbid., XVII (1853), Part II, No. 5, pp. 368, 389; 
ibid., XVIII (1854), Part II, No. 21, pp. 559, 643. 

16 “Last spring as I passed along the extensive alluvial plains which skirt the 
Railroad from Columbus to Cincinnati, I was struck with the vastness of the corn- 
fields; and still more by the immense quantity and large size of the corn-stalks which 
strewed the fields then under the plow for another crop; being told by an Ohio 
farmer present, that the hogs had been two months in said corn-fields, and the cattle 
more than half the winter.” Ohio Cultivator, IX (1853), 3. 
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ing’ already described as characteristic of the Scioto Valley.** But 
here of course the farmers had some idea of making money from 
their cattle, not merely, as an Ashland County wheat-grower put it, 
of raising them ‘as a means of converting our pastures into cash, 
with little or no profit.’*® 

Outside the grazing and corn-fattening regions the cattle came to 
market at every age and in every condition. Among the specialized 
dairymen it was long a practice to kill bull and even heifer calves 
shortly after birth merely to get rid of them, but by mid-century it 
became possible to dispose of them when a few days old to huck- 
sters, who carried them away to nearby towns where, so it was 
suggested, they were made into sausages.*® A good many, how- 
ever, were sold to general farmers of the vicinity, who raised them 
with their own calves, and in turn often got rid of them after a year 
or so to a third group, which kept them till they could be sold as 
stockers.2® A few of the calves throughout the state in the 1840's 
were fattened and sold at six or seven months for veal,?* but in 
general they were kept at least a year. Some of the better ones in 
Warren County—and probably in other Miami Valley counties with 
an abundance of corn—went to the graziers as yearling steers,” 
but elsewhere the drovers bought up none as stockers at less than 
two years of age. It was at approximately two also that the young 
heifers, or rather cows, came on the market. Though they were all 
as veritable scrubs as the steers with which they were reared, they 
had freshened, and so were in demand among the dairymen to re- 
plenish their milking herds each spring. At that time drovers and 
dairymen from the Western Reserve appeared in the Backbone Coun- 
ties and even in the Miami and Scioto valleys to buy the most cows 
they could for the least money. The dairymen commonly maintained 
the cycle by selling off their cows to the butcher in the fall, either so 
as not to incur the cost of wintering them or—which amounted to the 


17 [bid., VI (1850), 71. 

18 Patent Office Report for 1850, Part II, House Executive Documents, 31 cong., 
2 sess., No. 32, p. 391. 

19 Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 116; Ohio Farmer (Cleveland), VII (1858), 44; 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1893, 311. 

20 Memoirs of William Renick, 23. 

21 Patent Office Report for 1852, Part II, Semate Executive Documents, 32 cong., 
2 sess., No. 55, p. 260. 

22 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 397-398. 
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same thing—because they lacked feed.?* The drovers took off the 
steers at two, three, or four, and the bulls at four (the age at which 
it was considered no longer safe to allow them to run in the fields 
with the other livestock) ,”* so that it was rare to find outside a fat- 
tening area any cattle which would be more than four except work- 
ing oxen and a few favorite cows.”® 

Many of the cattle in the grain-growing or general agricultural 
regions were slaughtered at home, for every farmer would at least 
“kill a beast’ in the autumn for winter meat. Others went to the 
butchers in the nearby villages. The cattle were in either case of 
poor quality, being mostly young heifers, dry cows, and rough 
steers.”° 

The rest of the steers when sold would be classified as either 
stock or grass-fattened cattle. Stockers were commonly three-year 
olds, though they might be two-year olds or even yearlings, and in 
certain sections, especially the newly opened wheat-growing counties 
in and near the Maumee Valley, they were almost invariably four- 
year olds.2" The grass-fattened cattle were usually four-year olds, 
but the chief difference between them and stock cattle was not age 
but condition. Till they were driven off by their purchasers, good 
fat steers would have had first-rate pasturage, perhaps supplemented 
toward the end by a little corn, and so could stand the long journey 
to the Atlantic seaboard without losing all their flesh. Even so, the 
distinction between thrifty stockers and inadequately kept fat cattle 
was a matter of judgment, and undoubtedly many an Ohio drover 
found himself selling his “fat cattle’’ to a Pennsylvania Dutch feeder 
as stockers. 

Distilleries in the areas with an abundance of corn sometimes 
bought a fair number of stockers to fatten on the slop,** but other- 
wise there was no market in Ohio for stock cattle except that found 


23 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1867, Part Il, 56; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1870, 490; Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 163; ibid., VIII (1852), 170. 

24 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1873, 235. 

25 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 90-91, 389. 

26 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 52; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 
(Scott ed.), 398. 

27 Ibid., 56, 149, 262, 330, 332. 

28 Martin Welker, Farm Life in Central Ohio Sixty Years Ago (Cleveland, 1895), 
48. 
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in the grazing and feeding parts of the state. As already indicated, 
rough steers from the Miami Valley, some of the wheat counties, 
and southern Ohio in general went mostly or entirely to the graziers 
of Madison County and its neighbors or the feeders of the Scioto 
Valley. In these grazing and feeding areas a fundamental factor, 
likewise already mentioned, was effective competition for Ohio 
stock-cattle producers from the newer states to the westward. The 
consequence was that the counties (Washington, Morgan, Musk- 
ingum, and part of Perry) of the lower Muskingum Valley, which 
were by no means remote from the Scioto Valley, sent their stock 
cattle eastward, *° and so generally did those of the Western Reserve. 

Cincinnati with its 1850 population of 115,000 took many of the 
fat cattle from the non-specialized areas, as did Pittsburgh with its 
approximately 70,000. Other cities of importance at that time were 
Columbus with its 18,000 and Cleveland with its 17,000. The 
packers who began business at Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Chilli- 
cothe, beginning in 1843, bought some fat cattle, though in an 
overall view not very many. The Cleveland production of salted 
beef in 1849 was 20,000 tierces of 304 pounds each, which came 
from 12,000 head of cattle. The fact that salted beef was unpala- 
table to the British consumers for whom it was intended hindered 
expansion of the industry.°° The rest of the grass-fattened cattle 
were driven eastward, usually with the intention of being sold at the 
metropolitan stockyards no later than the first of August, the date 
when competition from eastern grazing sections became effective and 
prices began their seasonal descent.** 


vi. The Cattle Trade 


The vast number of cattle moving out of the grazing country 
between the Scioto and the Little Miami, the Scioto Valley feeding 
section, and the non-specialized (as far as beef cattle went) re- 


29 American Friend & Marietta Gazette, November 6, 1830; John Delafield, A 
Brief Topographical Description of the County of Washington, in the State of. Ohio 
(New York, 1834), 34; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 99; Ohio Agricultural 
Report for 1849, 180; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 319. 

30 Charles T. Leavitt, ‘Transportation and the Livestock Industry of the Middle 
West to 1860,” Agricultural History, VII (1934), 22; Ohio Cultivator, I (1845), 
62; ibid., V (1849), 328; Western Farmer and Gardener, IV (1843-44), 96. 

31 Farmer's Library, quoted in Western Farmer and Gardener, V1 (1846), 350-351. 
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mainder of the state, gave rise to an export trade with many dis- 
tinctive features. 

Drovers taking cattle east from Ohio had a choice of routes, 
limited of course by origin and destination. The most southerly 
route was the Gallipolis, Kanawha Valley, and New River one 
(roughly United States Highways 35 and 60). This was very im- 
portant for swine from both Kentucky and Ohio, but not for cattle,*? 
because the Scioto Valley feeders used the National Road, and the 
hill farmers of Gallia County and its neighbors ordinarily sent their 
stock cattle westward to Fairfield, Ross, and Pickaway counties. 
Sixty miles or so up the Ohio River was the Northwestern Turnpike 
(United States Highway 50) from Parkersburg across the Virginia 
mountains to Winchester, essentially along the course taken by 
Ephraim Cutler at the beginning of the century. Once the National 
Road was opened in the 1820's, this route, as far as Ohio was con- 
cerned, drew only from Washington County and a small hinter- 
land.** Next came the National Road (United States Highway 40), 
the arterial livestock route from all of central and western Ohio and 
the states beyond, which led through Cumberland to the Baltimore 
region. Not all the cattle which crossed Ohio on this road con- 
tinued on it, for those destined for Philadelphia and New York or 
their vicinities tended to go eastward on either the Old Glade Road 
(now substantially Pennsylvania Highway 31) or Forbes Trace 
(now United States Highway 30), the two trails leading eastward 
from Pittsburgh. Drovers from the Western Reserve and from the 
counties to the westward bordering on Lake Erie had the option of 
several routes: the two out of Pittsburgh just mentioned, one paral- 
leling the lake and debouching into both the Genesee Pike (the 
Buffalo-Syracuse-Albany Post Road) and the hillier and so less 
popular Great Western Turnpike (now United States Highway 20), 
and a minor one which led southeasterly across Pennsylvania via 

82 Charles H. Ambler, A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley (Glen- 


dale, 1932), 139; Anne Royal, Sketches of Life and Manners in the United States 
(New Haven, 1826), 52. 

83 In 1847 the ferry across the Ohio River at Parkersburg carried 3,846 beef 
cattle and 2,416 stock cattle and the next year 6,286 beef cattle and 3,546 stock 
cattle. Parkersburg, (West) Virginia, Gazette, quoted in Marietta Intelligencer, De- 
cember 2, 1847, January 25, 1849. Allowance must be made for the likely possi- 
bility that many cattle swam the river when it was at a low stage, so as to avoid 
ferry tolls. 
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Franklin, Philipsburg, and Old Fort to the valley of the Juniata.** 
In the case of stock cattle, if either route across New York was 
used, the destination would be the Genesee Flats, the lower Hudson 
Valley, or even the Connecticut Valley; if any of the others was, 
it would be somewhere in southeastern Pennsylvania, especially 
Bucks County, Chester County, or Lancaster County, or else nearby 
in New Jersey, Delaware, or Maryland.** In the case of fat cattle, 
the great markets were New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, but 
occasionally Ohio fat cattle were driven the whole way to Boston.** 

The export trade in cattle had its own specialized techniques. 
Perhaps because it may be considered to have had something pic- 
turesque about it, it has not lacked attention from historians. In- 
asmuch as their detailed descriptions collectively cover the subject 
matter in adequate fashion, it will therefore here suffice to state of 
the trade from Ohio to New York along the National Road and its 
eastern outlets, which may be taken as typical of the entire trade, 
that the cattle were taken east in droves commonly of from a hun- 
dred to two hundred head; that a cattle drove was sometimes ac- 
companied by one of hogs, which would subsist on the feed the 
cattle wasted; that each drove was under the direction of a “boss,” 
who was either the owner or an agent, and several “drove hands,” 
some of whom might be boys hired locally for a day or two; that 
the drovers were dependent on the keepers of “drove stands’”— 
farmers with surplus feed and fenced feed lots—for the nourish- 
ment of their animals en route; that the distance covered per day 
averaged ten to twelve miles,*’ the limiting factors being the season, 

34 Ulysses P. Hedrick, A History of Agriculture in the State of New York (n.p., 
1933), 176-179; Paul C. Henlein, “Cattle Driving from the Ghio Country, 1800- 


1850,” Agricultural History, XXVIII (1954), 87-89; Pioneer and General History 
of Geauga County, 50. 

35 Perry W. Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the 
United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 1925), ro od David M. Ellis, Fae 
and Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region, 1790-1850 (Ithaca, N.Y., 1946), 199- 
200; Neil A. McNall, An Agricultural History of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860 
(Philadelphia, 1952), 135-136. 

86 Caleb Atwater, A History of the State of Obio, Natural and Civil (Cincinnati 
1838), 318; Dollar Farmer (Louisville), II (1843-44), 104. ‘ 

37 Mrs. Mary V. Harris, ed., “The Autobiography of Benjamin Frankli is,” 
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the weather, the terrain, the condition of the roads, whether the 
cattle were fat or stock ones, and whether hogs were along or not; 
that the drovers would be ‘net 100 miles or so short of their destina- 
tion by city speculators with up-to-date market knowledge bent on 
rooking timid or greenhorn westerners; that even if the drovers were 
too discreet to swallow their pathetic tales, they might still be 
victimized by Daniel Drew at the Bull’s Head or be so unfortunate 
as to arrive when the market, which they could not outwait, was 
saturated; that, as it was estimated to cost in wages and feed from 
$10 to $13 per head to get a drove from central Ohio to New York,** 
the drover had a substantial investment in his cattle additional to 
their prime cost, with a consequent increase in the risk of heavy 
loss; and, finally, that, in spite of the manifold chronic difficulties 
of the business and of occasional staggering setbacks, the participants 
usually made money, and sometimes a great deal of it.*® 

The internal trade in cattle has attracted little attention, even 
though the number of people engaged in it one way or another was 
much greater than that of the participants in the export trade, and 
the volume of transactions much heavier. Scioto Valley feeders 
such as the Renicks and graziers such as Michael Sullivant of Frank- 
lin County and Isaac Funk of Madison County, who marketed their 
own cattle across the mountains, were really engaged, like the 
large-scale professional drovers who bought up and exported the 
cattle of lesser stockmen, in a wholesaling activity. The same men 


via Cincinnati at the National Road to New York took seventy date to cover the 
700 miles. Patent Office Report for 1853, Part II, Senate Executive Documents, 33 
cong., 1 sess., No. 27, p. 7. The averages given by I. F. King in “The Coming and 
Going of Ohio Droving,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XVII 
(1908), 250, namely, nine miles for stock cattle and seven for fat ones, seem unduly 
low, especially in the light of his own statement (page 252), that it took the Ohio 
drover “some forty or fifty days to reach the market,’ which, in the case of New 
York, was 450 miles distant from the eastern border of Ohio. At his stated average 
rate, in fifty days a drove of fat cattle would scarcely have reached Philadelphia. 

38 Cultivator, New Series, VIII (1851), 325; Memoirs of William Renick, 28. 

39 The most recent study of the cattle trade to the eastward is Paul C. Henlein, 
“Cattle Driving from the Ohio Country, 1800-1850"; the most vivid, that in Philip D. 
Jordan, The National Road (Indianapolis and New York, 1948); and the most 
useful as a source, that of the retired drover, I. F. King, in his “The Coming and 
Going of Ohio Droving.”” These should be supplemented by reference to the 1809 
diary of Ephraim Cutler, found in Julia P. Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler 
(Cincinnati, 1890), 90-103; the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harris, who was 
a drover and cattleman in Ohio and Illinois, 1834-54; and the collected writings of 
William Renick in his Memoirs. 
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might, and as a matter of practice did, participate in the intrastate 
trade, especially in so far as it concerned the assembling of stock 
cattle. Characteristically, however, the internal trade involved 
cattle in small groups, which were being driven no great distance— 
often merely to a nearby farm, the nearest village, or the next county. 
Some of the sales were made from farmer to farmer; some from 
farmer to butcher or other villager; some to such unspecialized 
middlemen as the country storekeepers*® or even the hucksters or 
“tin peddlers”; but most of them, including nearly all of any im- 
portance, were made to drovers. 

Drovers appeared in Ohio from the very beginning of settlement, 
at first perhaps more as a source of supply than as an outlet.‘ 
Within a few years they were ubiquitous. Some were butchers, 
merchants, or farmers engaged in the business only on an inter- 
mittent or part-time basis. Others were individuals who had failed 
in prior vocations, and perhaps lasted only a season or two in their 
new one, a good example being John Brown the abolitionist, who in 
the 1830's tried his hand at buying up cattle in Portage County and 
driving them to Connecticut.** The rest, the professional speculators 
trying to buy cheap and sell dear, were probably usually Ohio resi- 
dents with a restricted area of operations, but as early as the 
1820's many were annual visitors from eastern Pennsylvania, eastern 
New York, and other out-of-state fattening regions.** Concurrently, 
Ohio drovers became familiar figures in the stock country of In- 
diana, Illinois, and other states to the westward. ** 

Drovers as a class have been unduly subjected to denigration, as 

40 For these, see N. N. Hill, History of Licking County, O.; Its Past and Present 


(Newark, 1881), 442, and H. S. Knapp, History of the Pioneer and Modern Times of 
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41 Samuel P. Hildreth, Contributions to the Early History of the North-West (Cin- 
cinnati, 1864), 200. 

42 Oswald G. Villard, John Brown, 1800-1859 (Boston and New York, 1910), 
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44 “Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harris,’ 75-77; Indiana Gazetteer, or 
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if Daniel Drew was their epitome.*® Perhaps this treatment is to be 
attributed to a carryover of the late nineteenth-century antipathy to- 
wards them as middlemen,** or perhaps it may merely reflect a 
literary fondness for picaresque characters on the rural scene. It is 
true that the drover often made hard bargains, operated on a 
caveat emptor policy, and turned his special knowledge to his own 
advantage, but he had to meet competition and keep his commit- 
ments or else lose his clientele. If he operated on a small scale, he 
could well resemble the pre-Civil War one in western Ohio of whom 
it was afterwards stated: “He scoured the country, buying up cattle 
and hogs, assembling them at convenient points and shipping them 
to the great markets. . . . He would buy cattle or hogs ‘by the dol- 
lars,’ guessing off their weights either in daylight, by lantern or by 
moonlight. No man who dealt with him was ever dissatisfied.’’** 
The chaffering associated with his negotiations was not necessarily 
one-sided, for many farmers could and did play him off against 
other would-be purchasers, and those with scales knew precisely the 
weight of their animals. 

If the drover operated in a large fashion, like the young Benjamin 
Franklin Harris setting off from Springfield, Ohio, to Illinois with 
$4,000—$3,000 of it borrowed—to buy cattle, he would travel as 
a man of importance and deal mostly or entirely with big cattle- 
men or local drovers with herds in course of assembling. If he was 
a st:anger, the cattle magnates were ordinarily cooperative in in- 
forming him of the location of herds for sale, and might even take 
him around and introduce him, partly out of courtesy perhaps, but 
fundamentally to keep up prices in the community by stimulating 
competition.** The small-scale local drover of course knew his 
clientele and had precise ideas as to where to find the stock he 
wanted. 

After riding around his territory for a week or two, the typical 
drover would have bought a herd big enough to drive to market. 
It might be a mixed one, including hogs or even sheep as well as 

45 Cf. Henlein, “Cattle Driving from the Ohio Country, 1800-1850,” 90. 

46 Cf. e.g., Ohio Agricultural Report for 1889, 71-72. 

47 Country Gentleman, LXXXIII (1918), June 22, 1918, 4. 


48 “Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harris,” 75-76. Cf. Henlein, ‘Cattle 
Driving from the Ohio Country, 1800-1850,” 94. 
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cattle, and even if it was all of cattle, it would usually have at least 
a few animals—old dry cows or a vicivus bull perhaps—that the 
drover did not want, but which he had been forced to purchase as 
part of a bargain involving the choice stock in which he was inter- 
ested. On a day appointed, the stock would be assembled at a cross- 
roads or the outskirts of a village. In the long wait for the last man 
to appear with the breachy steers he had been chasing among the 
brush heaps since shortly after daybreak, the drover would go 
around dabbing paint on the stock already on hand for purposes of 
identification. The farmers would help to get the drove started, and 
perhaps would accompany it a mile or so. Then it was up to the 
drover and his helpers to keep the animals out of the corn fields, 
the unfenced logging fallows, and the miry swales, to make them 
take the one right direction instead of the two wrong ones at each 
crossroads, to force them past any other drove they might meet, and 
to get them through each village. This was always difficult, for the 
cattle were likely to take fright at children playing, horses being 
trotted along the street, or the pounding of the village blacksmith. 
“Sometimes,” one local historian relates, “they would be passing 
through town on Sunday morning when the bells were ringing for 
church, and occasionally it would cause a stampede. The unac- 
customed sound would seem to bewilder the whole drove. They 
would hesitate, look every way, grow excited and fearful; some would 
turn in their tracks and rush back; the drivers would ride among 
them, and with shouting and blows seek to turn them forward 
again. If they did not succeed, the whole herd would be galloping 
back in an irresistible tide.”’*® The drove would be rested at mid-day, 
and after a dozen miles or so would be quartered in some farmer's 
feedlot or pasture or in a village stockyard or pound. A couple 
of cows bereft of their calves would bawl all night long, but the 
drover and his helpers were philosophical about the ways of live- 
stock, and the next morning would be on the road again. Thus it 
went till they reached their destination at a slaughterhouse, a 
grazier’s or feeder’s gate, or, beginning in the 1850's, a railway 


49 Henry Bushnell, History of Granville, Licking County, Ohio (Columbus, 1890), 
145. 
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stockyard. So, indeed, the system continued till the coming of the 
motor truck. 

One other method of disposing ok cattle was through a cattle 
fair, patterned on those which had existed in the colonies since the 
establishment of the first in New Haven in 1644.°° There was oné 
of these in Geauga County, commencing about 1832 and lasting 
for several years, which grew out of an arrangement whereby 
farmers would bring their young oxen together and trade them so 
as to get matched yokes;** but all the rest of which there is mention 
were associated with the exhibitions of the early agricultural so- 
cieties. Thus, the local exhibitions at Marietta in 1826, Zanesville 
in 1828, and Chillicothe in 1833 had fairs in connection with them, 
at which cattle and other articles were sold,®* but the attendance in 
each case was so small that none of these fairs is of more than 
antiquarian interest. 

About mid-century the establishment of cattle fairs began to be 
advocated by some Ohioans,”* perhaps because they were familiar 
with developments elsewhere, or perhaps merely because they 
thought the new railways would make centralized cattle dealing 
economically more feasible than in the past. As it happened, the 
first and only important cattle fair in Ohio was an imitation of a 
Kentucky original. At Paris, in the Bluegrass, cattle fairs were 
already functioning as the outgrowth of local conditions. The 
meetings of the monthly court brought together pretty much the 
whole population, so that planters and stockmen saw the advan- 
tages of having a general sale of cattle, mules, and horses. These 
sales at Paris were proving so successful that early in 1856 there was 
much talk, particularly in Clermont, Clark, Madison, and Greene 
counties of establishing similar ones in Ohio, in spite of the absence 
of any such institution as the monthly court day. A number of the 

50 Lyman Carrier, Beginnings of Agriculture in America (New York, 1923), 184; 
Rodney H. True, “The Early Development of Agricultural Societies in the United 
States,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1920 
(Washington, 1925), 302-303. 
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stockmen from these counties met at London it Madison County 
and agreed to hold a sale on the first Tuesday in March, 1856. It 
proved to be such a success that they resolved to continue the 
sales on a permanent monthly basis.°* Actually only four monthly 
dates were to be missed in the next forty years—July 1863, on ac- 
count of the excitement attendant on the news of the fall of Vicks- 
burg and the battle of Gettysburg; October 1863, election day; the 
Fourth of July, 1865, which holiday was celebrated with exceptional 
enthusiasm on account of the defeat of the Confederacy; and Sep- 
tember 1868, on account of the cattle-pleuropneumonia epidemic.” 
The fair finally petered out about the time of the First World War,°® 
a victim of improved roads and the advent of the motor truck. 

During the first year of operation of the “cattle sales” at London 
no accurate records were kept, but it was estimated that the probable 
number of cattle sold during 1856 was between 1,200 and 1,500 
head. In six scattered months of 1857 there were 2,095, in 1858 
2,362, in 1859 3,401, and in 1860 3,430. In addition, a few horses, 
sheep, and hogs were occasionally sold.°* Inasmuch as the fair 
from its inception attracted buyers and sellers of stock cattle from 
all the counties surrounding Madison and before the end of the 
Civil War from Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and some of 
the eastern states, it determined to a considerable degree the prices 
which prevailed in central Ohio. As it also was attended custom- 
arily by many farmers who, whether or not they had in mind pur- 
chasing some livestock, were interested in meeting their friends to 
discuss politics and the state of the markets, dealers in implements, 
wagons, carriages, and other commodities were able to profit.*® 
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The striking success of the cattle fair at London encouraged the 
establishment of others in imitation of it, as in Belmont County in 
1859, Stark County in 1861, and in some of the counties near Madi- 
son about the same time, but all of these proved to be failures.*° 
“The starting is easily enough accomplished,” crowed the chronicler 
of the Madison County Cattle Sales, “but the continuing seems to 
have been the more troublesome part of the undertaking with other 
sections.”’®° 


vu. The Beginnings of Cattle Improvement 


The aspect of the beef cattle industry which attracted most atten- 
tion in the agricultural press was the introduction of improved 
breeds. Despite all the favorable publicity accorded it, this was a 
slow and discouraging process, for it really involved, in a long-range 
view, the making over of the entire foundation stock of the state. 
Thomas C. Jones of Delaware, a respected authority on the agricul- 
tural developments of his time, was therefore probably very close 
to the truth when he asserted at the close of the Civil War that 
“probably one-half the counties [of Ohio} have nothing but common 
stock; and even in those counties where the greatest efforts at im- 
provement have been made, one-half the animals are still ‘scrubs,’ 
produced for the most part not only without profit but as an 
abolute loss.’’** 

The “native cattle” of Ohio were, as a general proposition, in- 
distinguishable from those of the older states to the eastward, not 
only in the pioneer era, but long afterwards. The eastern ancestors 
of the Ohio cattle were highly mongrelized. The best of them were 
to be found in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and were 
the descendants of the early Dutch importations. Many of the cattle 
in the colonies from Maryland south were derived from importations 
of black Spanish cattle from the Spanish West Indies. However, in 
Maryland and Virginia, there was much evidence of a Devon origin 
in the case of most of the cattle. In general, it may be said that 
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almost two centuries of intercolonial trade had resulted in a blend- 
ing of breeds to such an extent that it was profitless to try to trace 
origins.** With such a heritage, the native cattle of Ohio could not 
be distinguished as to breed, though it is true that in certain localities 
they varied somewhat from the common pattern. In pioneer Adams 
and Brown counties there were some “buffalo cattle,’ which were 
mostly “duns and brindles’’;** in Tuscarawas County some with 
black and brown spots, the coloration being traceable to a few 
animals brought in from eastern Pennsylvania by the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in 1772;°* in Harrison County some small, white, muley 
ones;®* and elsewhere some, as mentioned in connection with the 
sources of stock cattle for the Scioto feeders, which could be espe- 
cially identified as possessing certain characteristics. 

There were mariy factors which impeded the improvement of cattle 
in the period prior to the Civil War. A fundamental one was that 
to most farmers the idea of systematic breeding ran counter to their 
rule-of-thumb traditions, to say nothing of their inertia, and was 
moreover suspect as a manifestation of ‘‘book-farming.” Another, 
too often overlooked, was that very few of them had the capital 
needed for the purchase of first-class stock. Moreover, even if 
they did acquire a bull at a price they could afford, it was more 
than likely to be not a purebred one, but a first cross on a native, 
and accordingly probably so lacking in prepotency that its progeny 
would show no worthwhile advance over the common run. Pos- 
sibly the most universal excuse given by farmers for failing to under- 
take the upgrading of their cattle was that the purebreds required 
special feed and shelter. “The Hill man,” William Renick wrote, 
“would say the blooded cattle require better keep than we can give 
them, our only pasture during summer time being the timber range; 
and the Barren man would say, Our cattle are so subject to the 
murrain, and as the blooded cattle require better keep than we 

62 Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 25; 
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usually give our cattle, they (the blooded cattle) would be the first 
to die,”’** 

On the other hand, the improvement of cattle in Ohio was en- 
couraged in several ways. One was the influence of agricultural 
journals, leading farmers, and agricultural societies. Another was 
that, in common with the rest of the country, Ohio had its crazes 
for different kinds of livestock and for different breeds, so that to 
own a Shorthorn bull, for example, became as necessary for dis- 
tinction as to go into Merinos or Berkshires.°* But unquestionably 
the most decisive one for the average farmer was that animals with 
some evidence of Shorthorn blood brought better prices than the 
natives. “Many of our [Warren County] farmers,” it was asserted, 
“who insisted that the short-horns were all a humbug—that it was 
all in the feed—have had to knock under, from the fact that the 
grazier and killer will give their neighbours $15 per head for year- 
ling steers, when their scrubs would only command from $7 to $10, 
and frequently [be] refused at any price.”** 

It is conceivable that Ohio might have developed a distinctive, 
locally improved type of cattle on the basis of selection from the 
best of the natives and the application of appropriate techniques of 
breeding, for this was all that had been done by Bakewell and his 
English contemporaries or was being done by the developers of the 
Poland-China hog in and around Warren County. Nothing, how- 
ever, was ever done along this line, probably because it seemed more 
feasible simply to acquire pedigreed British cattle as breeding stock. 
Accordingly, the history of Ohio cattle improvement before the Civil 
War is that of the introduction of several British breeds, notably 
Shorthorns. 

The first English cattle brought into Ohio were of the “Patton” 
kind. About 1795 Matthew Patton, who had a few years before left 
Hardy County on the South Branch of the Potomac to settle in Ken- 
tucky, obtained from General William Gough, a Baltimore im- 
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porter, two “full-blooded English cattle,” a bull, “Mars,” and a cow, 
“Venus” (or Venice”). Three or four years later John Patton, sor 
of Matthew, moved to Chillicothe, bringing some of the progeny 
with him. When he died, about 1803, his entire herd was sold at 
an administrator's sale to George and Felix Renick, who thus be- 
came the largest breeders of the stock in Ohio, and indeed almost 
the only ones.*® What breed these cattle were is a matter of dis- 
pute. Many Kentuckians of the early nineteenth century believed 
they were Devons,” but in this they were surely mistaken. The 
animals lacked the characteristic ‘ruby-red’ coloration of the 
Devons,’ and in any case we have it from an early importer of 
English livestock into the eastern states that the cattle Gough 
brought in were ‘from near York, in England, something of the 
Tees-water kind.”"* Lewis F. Allen, compiler of the American 
{Shorthorn} Herd Book, and so the best known of the mid-century 
Shorthorn experts, asserted that the “Pattons” were “pure short- 
horns.”** On the other hand, William Renick, who as a boy not 
only knew the ‘‘Pattons’’ first hand but also heard endless discussions 
about their identification with English breeds among the stockmen 
putting up at his father’s home, and as a man was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Shorthorns, was convinced that the “Pattons”’ 
could not have been Shorthorns. They were much too slow in com- 
ing to maturity, and they had horns so long that they were in uni- 
versal demand as powder horns. He therefore thought, and it 
would seem correctly, that they were a type of improved English 
Longhorn—"the Bakewell south interior of England improved 
breed,” as he called it.** Whatever they were, they did something, 
in conjunction with the almost identical “Miller stock” (which de- 

69 Narrative of Benjamin Harrison (grandson of Matthew Patton) in Franklin 
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rived its name from a Virginia importer of English cattle) intro- 
duced into Kentucky in 1803 and into the Scioto Valley almost 
immediately thereafter, to grade up the natives there and in nearby 
parts of Ohio.”® 

In 1817 a group of Kentucky cattlemen imported from England 
three Shorthorn bulls, two Longhorn bulls, and eight or nine cows 
of the two breeds. For the moment the Longhorns attracted most 
attention. They were, in consequence of their fine appearance, 
crossed indiscriminately on the Patton and Miller stock, and on the 
natives. If the Patton and Miller cattle were really Longhorns, 
then the Longhorn animals in the importation of 1817 must surely 
have been a quite different type or strain. It turned out that the 
flesh of their progeny was dark, tough, and without marbling, and 
that the cows were inferior milkers. The steers were so unpopular 
with the butchers in the East that they dubbed them “red horses,” 
and all the cattle of the West tended to be brought into disrepute. 
The Longhorns of 1817 never became as popular in Ohio as they 
did in Kentucky, for, according to William Renick, his father and 
his uncle, who brought in the first from Kentucky, had the good 
judgment to realize that they were no improvement on the Patton 
and Miller cattle. The Shorthorns imported in 1817 were much 
more valuable than the Longhorns, because they had a tendency 
to mature early and fatten rapidly, but they were so much over- 
shadowed in popularity by the latter that they were kept by only 
a few breeders in either Kentucky or Ohio.*® 

Such then was the situation at the time of the formation in 1833 
of the Ohio Company for Importing English Cattle, one of the most 
important landmarks in the entire history of livestock improvement 
in the trans-Allegheny West. It appears that George Renick, 
General Duncan McArthur, Governor Allen Trimble, and other 
notables, on the occasion of the exhibition of the Ross County 
Agricultural Society at Chillicothe, were examining some Kentucky 
Shorthorns descended from the 1817 importation. “Mr. Renick 
asked his companions why they could not form a company, and 
send on to England and bring out a lot of improved Durhams for 
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themselves? He said, truly, ‘We know nothing of the purity of this 
stock; the pedigrees may or may not be made up for the oc- 
casion.’”"*’ The others approved his suggestion, and on Novem- 
ber 2 (the second day of the exhibition), the group organized a 
company to import cattle. After some difficulty the company was 
able to obtain subscriptions, mostly in Pickaway and Ross counties, 
to the amount of $9,200. Felix Renick was appointed purchasing 
agent, and with two assistants reached England early in 1834. There 
they looked over the herds of the earl of Carlisle, the duke of 
Leeds, Thomas Bates, W. F. Paley, J. B. Sedgewick, and other fa- 
mous Shorthorn breeders of the day.** According to Felix Renick, 
they made “a pretty thorough examination of all the best stocks of 
short horned cattle in Yorkshire and Durham.” He continued: 
“We have purchased fourteen head of the best cattle we could find, 
and have had to pay very high for them. . . . We have paid from 
30 to 150 guineas for those which we have purchased. . . . Some of 
the cattle purchased by us took the premiums at the Otley Agricul- 
tural Fair.”"*® The nineteen bulls and cows finally obtained reached 
Chillicothe in time to be shown at the October exhibition of the 
Ross County Agricultural Society. The company imported seven 
more cattle in 1835 and thirty-five in 1836 on consignment from 
Jonas Whitaker, a well-known English breeder who had dispersed 
his own herd and was now an agent for Felix Renick. On October 
20, 1836, the imports of the three years, together with the calves 
born after their arrival, were, after extensive advertising, offered for 
sale at a public auction on the Felix Renick farm near Chillicothe. 
One cow and calf brought $2,225, a bull $1,505, another bull 
$1,400, with approximately half the animals selling for $800 or 
more. Those that found no purchasers at this time were sold at 
a second sale, October 24, 1837. The company declared a liquid- 
ating dividend in 1837 of $280 per $100 share, or a total payment 
of $25,760, and wound up its business.*° 
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The animals sold by the company varied, according to William 
Renick, from some “of the best stock then available in England” 
to mediocre purebred Shorthorns and even mere Shorthorn grades.*? 
The high-quality Shorthorns imported by the company exercised 
a strong beneficial influence on the character of the stock in the 
Scioto Valley, perhaps because the cattlemen adopted the practice 
of crossing them on the natives, rather than holding them merely 
for show purposes. George Renick, for example, in the late 1840's 
was selling fifty or sixty head of upgraded cattle annually.** Some 
of the original stock or its progeny also came into the posses- 
sion of breeders outside the Scioto Valley during the late 1830's 
and early 1840's. Where the purchasers were well-to-do cattle- 
men, as were some in Clark County, the results were as good as in 
the Scioto Valley itself. The region around South Charleston, for 
example, came to be noted for the improvement in its stock.** 
When Shorthorns from the Scioto Valley were taken elsewhere— 
and they are specifically mentioned as going to Belmont, Knox, 
Licking, and Portage counties—perhaps into the possession of a 
speculator or town banker, the results were negligible.** 

The Ohio Company for Importing English Cattle has attracted 
so much attention in Shorthorn history that it is easy to forget that 
its activities were not unique. Before, during, and after its time, 
improving cattlemen in Ohio obtained Shorthorns from other 
sources. Some, especially in the Scioto Valley and the grazing 
country to the westward, purchased in Kentucky.*® Others imported 
directly from overseas. For example, a General Morrison purchased 
some Shorthorns in Ireland in 1836 or 1837 and brought them to 
Knox County.*® 

The only other English breed to attract the interest of Ohio 
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cattlemen prior to about mid-cen‘ury was the Devon. The cham- 
pions of this breed, then as later, were able to point out that the 
steers were superior to Shorthorns as oxen, not only because their 
uniform redness made them easier to match, but because they were 
more sprightly and less liable to take on fat; that the cows were 
reasonably good milkers; that even the calves could stand starvation 
and general neglect; and that the bulls were excellent for upgrading 
native cattle.*? A purebred Devon bull, purchased in Philadelphia, 
was brought into Geauga County about 1823 or 1824, where it was 
said to have done much to improve the general quality of the local 
oxen. Other Devons, obtained in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, were brought into Knox County three years or so later. There 
were, however, very few Devons in Ohio as a whole as late at 
1851.88 

During the last few years of the 1840’s and throughout the 1850's 
Ohio shared with the rest of the northern states an enthusiasm for 
cattle and other livestock improvement, which was to be attributed 
partly to the efforts of the state and local agricultural societies, but 
mostly to the rising farm-product prices and profits characteristic 
of the era. Some importations were made by associations modeled 
more or less on the Ohio Company for Importing English Cattle. 
Thus in 1852 a Ross County group called the Scioto Importing 
Company sent George W. Renick and Dr. Arthur Watts to England, 
where they purchased seventeen Shorthorns; in 1853 a Madison 
County syndicate imported twenty-two Shorthorns, which sold at 
public auction at London at from $500 to $3,000 apiece; in 1854 a 
Clinton County company, which included some Fayette County 
participants, brought in “some thirty” Shorthorns; and in the same 
year a Clark County one imported nine Shorthorn bulls and twenty 
cows and heifers. These last were sold at public auction at 
Springfield, with one bull bringing $3,500.°° Private individuals 
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were also active in making importations. In a sense their efforts 
were more significant than the cooperative ones, for they showed 
the time had come when it was widely felt that money was to be 
made in the business. Many of the Shorthorn-breeding farms for 
which the middle Scioto Valley, and Clark, Fayette, Madison, and 
other counties became famous in the decade or two following the 
Civil War were established during this period.*° 

It is likewise worth noticing that Ohio breeders and importers 
were beginning to have good markets for their improved cattle 
even beyond the limits of the state, and so to be no longer de- 
pendent on their own immediate localities for customers. These 
outlets were of course ordinarily in the nearby western states, but 
Missouri was apparently of some importance in the trade.** Two 
out-of-the-ordinary exportations occurred when in 1852 Andrew 
Fulton of Brown County took twenty-two Shorthorns to Vera Cruz 
and Mexico City and in 1859 an Elyria man who had recently 
moved to California had his herd of twenty-four Devons shipped 
to the end of rail and then driven overland to his new home.*” 

The Shorthorn was the most popular of the breeds imported 
into Ohio during the period in question, but it was now beginning 
to have some competition from Herefords, Devons, and Ayrshires. 
For practical purposes the Herefords were confined to Lorain 
County, and even there it was said that they were entirely in the 
possession of Englishmen. The most noted importers were Thomas 
Aston and John Humphries of Elyria, who began by bringing in two 
bulls and two heifers in 1852.*° In view of the subsequent national 
popularity of the Herefords, it is difficult to account for the indif- 
ference accorded them in the 1850's and for a generation afterwards, 
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were committed to the Shorthorns.°* The Devons for a time did 
offer a respectable challenge to the Shorthorns in some parts of the 
state. Many were brought into Ohio, mostly it seems from the 
herds of New York breeders.®® But the movement, such as it was, 
came contemporaneously with the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery on farms, which required horses rather than oxen. The 
result was that by the end of the Civil War the Devons had almost 
disappeared from even the areas, such as Lorain County, where a 
decade before they had been most popular.** Ayrshires first ap- 
peared in Ohio in 1848 when a bull and a cow, prize winners at 
the New York State Fair at Buffalo, were brought to North Bloom- 
field in Trumbull County. Others were imported into Ashtabula, 
Jefferson, and Licking counties in the next year or so.°* They never 
really caught the fancy of farmers anywhere even for dairying, and 
though better than other dairy cattle for beef, they were much in- 
ferior to Shorthorns. In consequence, the number of them in Ohio 
was always negligible. 

Returning to the Shorthorns, we find that in the first volume of 
the American Herd Book, published in 1846, there were 60 Ohio 


bulls and 104 cows and heifers registered. In the four succeeding 
herd books, published from 1855 to 1861, there were 979 Ohio 
bulls and 1,944 cows and heifers registered. These figures are not 
very meaningful in themselves, but they signified that whereas 
about 1850 Ohio had a tenth of the purebred Shorthorns in the 
Union, at the outbreak of the Civil War it had about a quarter of 
them.®® At the same time, the crossing of the Shorthorns on the 
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natives upgraded the common stock. “The cattle of Ross and 
Pickaway counties,” it was asserted in 1854, “are almost exclusively 
[grade] Durhams, and, perhaps, afford as fine samples of fatted 
cattle, as any raised in the United States.”®* Over in Highland 
County the ordinary cattle, it was stated in 1859, “are getting so 
generally crossed with Durhams, that it is now very rare to meet one 
of the genuine old penny royal breed.’”?°° 

Doubtless the same remark would have applied to the other parts 
of the state which emphasized stock raising, or at any rate wherever 
farmers believed in improving on the methods of their forebears. 
Perhaps the significant thing is not that many farmers remained 
blind to their own economic interest, or that for many years to come 
plenty of the common cattle were hopeless culls,*°* but that within 
the quarter century commencing with the work of the Ohio Com- 
pany for Importing English Cattle such tremendous advances had 
been made in cattle improvement that what remained to be done in 
the future was essentially to continue and expand along the lines 
already developed. 


vi. The Cattle Industry in the Railway Era 


With the exception of the portions concerned with the internal 
cattle trade and the improvement of breeds respectively, this story 
of the cattle industry in Ohio has been brought down only to ap- 
proximately the close of the 1840's, that is, to the eve of the railway 
age. Beginning about the end of the Mexican War and continuing 
till the outbreak of the Civil War, there was a period of un- 
precedented agricultural prosperity in the United States, broken only 
by a minor recession in 1854 and a short-lived depression in 1857. 
This was to be attributed partly to the inflation concomitant on the 
Mexican War, to the California gold rush, and to the repeal of the 
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British navigation laws, but primarily to the voracious demand asso- 
ciated with railway construction and to the marketing revolution 
attendant on the spreading network. It affected not only the 
United States, it should be added, but also and to a corresponding 
degree the adjacent parts of British North America. 

As far as Ohio was concerned, the most obvious initial manifesta- 
tion of a new age in the cattle industry was rising prices. Beginning 
in 1849 there was a much greater demand than ordinary from the 
eastern markets, which was apparently to be attributed mostly to the 
requirements of the vast gangs employed by the railroad contractors. 
At the same time, westward-bound emigrants, especially those en 
route to California, absorbed so much of the western surplus that 
there was less competition in the East than formerly. The average 
prices paid for cattle at Cincinnati the first week in April from 
1848 to 1853 show the trend: 1848, $4.00 (per hundred pounds, net 
weight) ; 1849, $4.50; 1850, $5.00; 1851, $5.50; 1852, $6.00; 1853, 
$7.00.'°* The high point was reached during 1855. In the spring 
of that year cattle were selling for thirty percent more in New York 
than two years earlier, with the result that prices were “now higher 
than they were ever known in the West.” Cattle were actually 
being bought for the Cincinnati market at $9.00 a hundred. At the 
same time, Ohio cattle were bringing from $75 to $100 each at New 
York, with a general average of roughly $90, this being at the rate 
of about $11.00 or $12.00 a hundred.*** 

Though Ohio was not without railroads in the 1840's, they did 
not have any share in the cattle trade eastward till the spring of 
1851. At that time, on the virtually concurrent opening of the Erie 
Railroad from New York to Dunkirk and completion of the last link 
in the lines connecting Cincinnati, Columbus, and Cleveland, cattle- 
men from southwestern Ohio and Kentucky began shipping their 
cattle by rail to Cleveland, where they were put aboard steamboats 
and taken to Dunkirk. Till 1854, when a series of connecting lines 
along the Lake Erie shore was completed from Sandusky to Buffalo, 
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the steamboats continued to carry Ohio cattle to Dunkirk and to the 
New York Central terminus at Buffalo, predominantly to the 
former.'°* 

At this time and for long afterwards the cattle transported by 
rail were frequently knocked down and injured in consequence of 
sudden starts or stops, and might be left on sidings for days without 
attention, so that there were frequent complaints of their arriving 
at market bruised or crippled, famished, and crazed with thirst.°* 
But there were countervailing advantages—“Our farmers can send 
a fat bullock from the Scioto Valley to New York, in four days, at 
a cost of ten or twelve dollars.”"*°" In other words, they could expect 
to save well on to half the costs entailed in driving ($10 or $12 a 
head for feed, hire of hands, tolls, and so forth, and perhaps another 
$10 in shrinkage, or “drift,” as the cattlemen called it),’°* and at 
the same time to adjust their selling to the vagaries of the eastern 
market. 

The consequence was that by the summer of 1854 the long drive 
across the mountains from the feeding area in Ross and Pickaway 
counties was all but abandoned.**® By the end of 1857 Ohio was 
crossed by so many lines of railroad’*® that the great out-of-state 


movements of cattle along the National Road and its rival routes 
virtually ceased, and so shortly—before 1860—did the driving of 
western cattle into the grazing and feeding regions.’"' There re- 
mained a considerable amount of driving, of course, but it tended to 


105 Robert L. Black, The Little Miami Railroad (Cincinnati, [c. 1940}), 90-91 
(map); Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1851), 152; itbid., XI (1855), 12. 

106 American Agriculturist (New York), quoted in Ohio Cultivator, X (1854), 
181. 

107 Ohio Cultivator, XI (1855), 145. The railroad rate from Columbus via 
Cleveland and Buffalo to New York during part of 1855 was $200 a car, which 
would be $12.50 per head for the usual sixteen cattle shipped therein, and at another 
time during the same year $152, which would be $9.50 per head. Feed, labor, and 
so forth, were estimated to average an additional $1 per head. Ohio Agricultural 
Report for 1855, 34; Ohio Cultivator, XI (1855), 193. The freight from Cincinnati 
to Baltimore in 1856 by the newly opened through route via Washington Court 
House, Lancaster, Zanesville, Wheeling, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, was 
$114, to Philadelphia $132, and to New York $168. Ohio Valley Farmer (Cin- 
cinnati), I (1856), 5. 

108 Cultivator, New Series, VIII (1851), 325. 

109 Ohio Cultivator, X (1854), 200-201. 

110 See map in Black, Little Miami Railroad, 90-91. 

111 Memoirs of William Renick, 14. 
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be essentially local business. The result was a painful economic 
adjustment for the keepers of drove stands along the leading roads. 
“As the railroads have broken up that business,” a Muskingum 
County resident with a farm on the National Road stated at the 
end of 1856, “I am casting round for some other mode of disposing 
of my produce.”’"* 

The enthusiasm greeting the revolution in transportation tended 
to conceal the fact that the railroads did not in reality bring about 
any appreciable expansion of the beef cattle industry in Ohio. After 
the middle of the decade the number of animals going eastward 
showed little growth. Available statistics reveal that Ohio supplied 
New York with 32,135 beeves in 1855, 43,501 (an abnormally high 
number on account of a drought and consequent feed shortage in 
Ohio) in 1856, 30,001 in 1857, 37,600 in 1858, 34,943 in 1859, 
and 36,710 in 1860.''* Furthermore, in the decade from 1850 to 
1860 the statewide cattle population (not including oxen and milch 
cows) increased only 18.14%, which was actually slightly less than 
the rate of increase (19.49%) of the human population.*"* 

Part of the explanation lay in the general economic conditions of 
the time. Ohio had, at least till 1857, an exceptional degree of 
agricultural prosperity, which affected almost every branch of farm- 
ing except wool growing. One consequence was that much more 
attention than formerly was devoted to dairying and horse rear- 
ing.“"®> Another was that the growing of wheat had a renewed 
surge of popularity, particularly during the period of high prices 
occasioned by the Crimean War of 1854-56, and in the southwestern 
quarter of the state became more important than ever before. A 
third was that the growing of corn—increasingly now for distilling 


112 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 80. 

113 Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
399; Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, L (1864), 157-158; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1855, 34; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 12. 

114 “Other cattle,” 1850: 749,067; same, 1860: 895,077; people, 1850: 1,980,329; 
same, 1860: 2,339,511. U. S. Census, 1850, 863; U. S. Census, 1860: Agriculture, 
116; U. S. Census, 1870: Compendium, 80. For the limitations of these cattle 
statistics, see footnote 1. 

115 See Robert L. Jones, “The Dairy Industry in Ohio Prior to the Civil War,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 51 ef seq., and 
Robert L. Jones, “The Horse and Mule Industry in Ohio to 1865,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XX XIII (1946-47), 72-75. 
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and export rather than for livestock feeding—encroached on the 
range or other unreclaimed land.'"* 

The rest of the explanation was to be found in the cattle industry 
itself. To the average farmer in a wheat-growing or other region 
not specializing in beef cattle, the new railroads were of great 
benefit. He was not now forced to sell his steers as stockers, but 
could keep them on grass longer than in the past, feed them enough 
corn to make them pass as fat cattle, and ship them east. The result 
was that, by the outbreak of the Civil War, very few stock cattle 
were being sent out of Ohio, and these few merely from the Western 
Reserve to western New York."* For the specialized grazier in 
Madison County or the specialized feeder in Pickaway County the 
railroads were, however, much less of a gain than for the type of 
farmer just mentioned. 

The grazing industry of Madison County and its neighbors, it will 
be recalled, depended fundamentally for its profits on an abundance 
of cheap land and a steady supply of cheap and predominantly 
western stock cattle. During the 1850's the price of land tended to 
rise in the grazing country as well as in other parts of Ohio, and so 
a more intensive type of farming became a necessity. At the same 
time, the prices of stock cattle likewise tended to rise—as they did 
in the eastern states as well’**—because the Illinois and Indiana 
cattlemen were shipping their steers whenever they could as fat 
beeves. One specific result was that some of the stockmen in Madi- 
son County turned strongly towards mutton-type sheep in the late 
1850’s."® Another was that those there and elsewhere in the graz- 
ing country who had formerly kept cows to produce calves aban- 
doned the practice because it had ceased to be economical, and relied 
more than theretofore on such cheap producers as the dairymen of 
the Western Reserve for a supply of stock cattle.12° The cattle in- 
dustry in the grazing counties was never even threatened with ex- 

116 John H. Klippart, The Wheat Plant (Cincinnati, 1859), 321; Ohio Agricul- 
tural Report for 1856, 318; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 33; Ohio Cultivator, 
XIII_ (1857), 131. 


117 Memoirs of William Renick, 14-15. 
118 Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
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tinction—the emphasis placed on introducing Shorthorn blood and 
the establishment of the Madison County Cattle Sales both testify 
to its vitality—but in the few years just before the Civil War it was 
barely able to hold its own, while both wheat growing and corn 
growing expanded rapidly.'*' But the process of adjustment was 
still incomplete, and the importation by rail of stock cattle from the 
plains beyond the Mississippi—and so the development of a new 
fattening industry in the old grazing country—was still in the future. 

The old-style feeders of the Scioto Valley were, as events came to 
show, in a very much more vulnerable situation than the graziers 
to the west of them. At first none of them seemed to realize this, 
for as late as the season of 1853-54 the high prices prevailing at 
New York had furnished the feeders, as was remarked, “‘a rich 
harvest.”""*? Nevertheless, by 1856 it was becoming increasingly 
evident that some,changes would have to be made. There were 
several reasons. The increasing demand for corn for distilling and 
and export caused the price to rise to about forty cents a bushel. 
Cattlemen thereupon found it much more profitable to sell their 
corn than to feed it. Again, in New York the spread in price between 

121 The township assessors reported as follows for the counties of Madison and 


Marion, which may be taken as the best examples of specialized grazing ones: 
122 Ohio Cultivator, X (1854), 128. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS 
1854 1857 1860 
Madison County 24,950 21,987 21,476 
Marion County 20,245 18,147 18,290 


ACRES OF WHEAT 
1854 1856 1860 
Madison County 5,119 6,121 9,104 
Marion County 3,612 5,767 11,763 


ACRES OF CORN 

1854 1856 1860 
Madison County 28,549 31,237 44,632 
Marion County 25,524 29,745 36,840 


Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 22, 30, 50; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1860, 
22, 28. The assessors’ returns were as of June 1, and included only such cattle as 
were two years of age and upwards. 
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corn-fed cattle brought to market in April or May and grass-fattened 
ones appearing in October or November fell to only about two cents 
a pound, whereas it was estimated that the difference in fattening 
costs was about five cents. The most critical factor, however, was 
the competition of fatteners in Illinois and other midwestern states. 
These had not shared in the New York market prior to the railroad 
era on account of the prohibitive loss in shrinkage entailed in long 
drives, but they were now in almost as good a position to do so as 
were the Scioto Valley feeders themselves.'** 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that it was stated of 
Ross County in 1857 that “the number of cattle, stall-fed [that is, 
corn fattened in the Scioto Valley manner described in Section IV}, 
in the county, has diminished more than one-half in the last five 
years.”"** The next year, when the aftermath of the panic of 1857 
was still being felt, the industry declined even further. A report on 
the Scioto Valley in July asserted: “The cattle féeders are having 
a sorry time. Lots of stock bought in the Spring and fed all 
Summer, will not now bring first cost. Never was there such a supply 
of prime beeves for market in the Scioto Valley as now. Great 
numbers are going forward on the railroads for the East to be sold 
at ruinous rates.”"'*° By May of 1859 Ohio cattle were being sold 
at New York for four cents a pound.’*® It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that the directors of the Pickaway County Agri- 
cultural Society lamented in 1860 that there was “not as much 
interest taken in cattle in this county as formerly,”**? or that Wil- 
liam Renick stated at the same time that “in some of the largest 
feeding districts of twenty years ago the business has entirely 
ceased,”"*** 

Commonly, however, the feeders of the Scioto Valley adjusted 

123 [bid., XIV (1858), 83; Memoirs of William Renick, 13-14; Ohio Agricultural 
Report for 1856, 318; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 310. 

124 Ibid. 

125 Ohio Cultivator, XIV (1858), 240. 

126 [bid., XV (1859), 144. 

127 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1860, Part II, 54. According to the federal census, 
Pickaway County in 1860 had 14,952 cattle other than oxen and milch cows, or a 
drop of 24.42% from the 19,783 of 1850, while Ross County had 14,003, a drop of 
9.15% from its 15,413 of 1850. U. S. Census, 1850, 864; U. S. Census, 1860: Agri- 


culture, 116. For a caution respecting these statistics, see footnote 1. 
128 Memoirs of William Renick, 13. 
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their activities to the new situation as it developed, mostly by turn- 
ing to what was called “half-feeding.” Under this system, stock 
cattle were bought while still under three years of age, were fed 
through the first part of the winter on hay and other fodder and only 
beginning in January or February on corn, were put out to grass, 
and then were shipped to reach market from the first of June to the 
first of October.'*® Future experience was to show that the new 
system could be as profitable as the old, but with the change the 
Scioto Valley cattle industry lost its uniqueness of character and 
shaded into that of the Middle West in general. 

Though the beef cattle industry in Ohio had its problems as the 
1850's drew to a close, it is perhaps better not to dwell on them ex- 
clusively. The decade then ending was important in other ways. 
The widespread prosperity of the early 1850's enabled many farmers 
to pay off their mortgages and other debts, to invest in labor- 
saving machinery and better stock, and (as was frequently remarked) 
to renovate their houses and other buildings or construct new 
ones.'*° Many farmers began to give more attention to the feeding 
of their livestock, as is evidenced by the great demand for ‘‘corn 
and cob mills’ in the middle years.’*' Better feeding of cattle, and 
better housing for them when needed, together contributed to mak- 
ing “hollow horn,” the old hallmark of callous and perhaps shiftless 
husbandry, “less common than a few years ago.’’**? 

All these improvements, like the importation of British cattle 
already described, attested to the attainment of maturity in the 
cattle industry of Ohio. Adjustments were to be made in sub- 
sequent years, but no revolutionary changes. Three quarters of a 
century had sufficed to complete the transition in cattle raising, as in 
other branches of farming, from the rawness of the Indian frontier 
to the recognizably modern aspects of an “‘old settled”’ state. 


129 Ibid., 14-15. Cf. also Ohio Cultivator, XIV (1858), 240, as quoted in the last 
paragraph above. 

130 Cleveland Herald, quoted in Ohio Cultivator, 1X (1853), 344; Ohio Agricul- 
tural Report for 1860, Part I, 21; Ohio Cultivator, VIIL (1852), 185. 

131 [bid., XII (1856), 7; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1855, 61, 187. 

132 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1861, xxiv. 





“The Soldier’s Creed” 


By LESTER J. CAPPON* 


Patriotism is an essential factor in waging war and shaping its 
outcome. Since the causes of a war, as fixed in the minds of the 
participants, affect both the deeper and shallower feelings of 
patriotism and are in turn influenced by it, loyalty and the will to 
fight are closely interrelated. The concern of the military in recent 
years with the soldier’s ideas of war aims has aroused interest in 
his attitudes during previous conflicts. Among these the American 
Civil War, with its complex causes and its typical American soldiers, 
who were civilians in uniform, continues to raise questions that can 
be answered only partially from the sources available. 

Whatever the contributory causes of this war, one question often 
asked is worth reconsidering: Did the northern soldier fight for his 
country because it was embodied in the inseparable Union of all the 
states, or did he take up arms primarily because of his conviction 
that the slavery issue must be settled and no other recourse re- 
mained? No contemporary poll of soldier opinion was taken. The 
evidence from which conclusions are drawn must be winnowed 
piecemeal from scattered records. By this painstaking process 
Professor Bell Wiley has reached his conclusions on this and many 
other facets of the soldier’s thoughts and actions,’ but at best their 
remarks are often brief and inconclusive. Additional evidence, 
found in unusual detail in the document published herewith, pro- 
vides a commentary on the motivations and spirit of patriotism dur- 
ing the first year of the war. 


* Lester J. ok is director of the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 


ture at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
1JIn his The Life of Billy Yank, the Common Soldier of the Union (Indianapolis 
and New York, 1951). 
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The slavery question as an economic and moral problem in the 
minds of reasonable men was mixed with a high percentage of 
emotion when critical incidents arose to stir their passions. The 
same may be said of patriotism, which, for that generation of 
dismembered political loyalties confounded by slavery, became ulti- 
mately the clear-cut unifying issue. To the abolition minority the 
slavery picture was literally and figuratively one of black and white. 
Therefore their solution was single and over-simplified, while among 
moderate antislavery groups the question elicited a variety of an- 
swers. The historical approach to it as fundamentally a problem 
of race relations* enlightens our appreciation of its complexity in 
the minds of thoughtful Americans of the 1850's and ’60’s who 
asked, After slavery, what? Love of country evoked a far more 
positive response than freedom and equal rights for the American 
Negro. 

Minor Millikin, who wrote ‘“The Soldier’s Creed,” lived in south- 
western Ohio, where residents of a free state had long observed 
at close range race relations under the shadow of Negro slavery. If 
northern opinion elsewhere was hopelessly divided on practical 
means of ridding the nation of the institution, in the Ohio Valley 
postponement of any attempt at solution fitted the temper of the 
times.* Here, as in other areas bordering on the slave states, free 
Negroes and fugitive slaves had produced economic and _ political 
friction. What might be the results of an influx of freedmen? Mil- 
likin resented the southern view (expressed by James H. Ham- 
mond) that labor was the business of slaves and northern wage- 
earners, the “mudsills of society,” but his emotions were apparently 
stirred against the southern aristocracy rather than on behalf of the 
slave. It was possible to be antislavery at heart and yet take false 
comfort in the idea that slavery as a southern institution could be 
isolated exclusively as a southern problem. Northerners and south- 
erners could no longer find common ground on which to strive for 
a way out of the dilemma. Not even northerners could agree on 

2 The most thoughtful and well balanced presentation of this point of view is in 
Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (New York, 1950), II, 462-471. 

3 Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War: The Story of the Copperbeads (New York, 
1942), 29-30, 65, 90, 98-100; Eugene H. Roseboom, The Civil War Era, 1850-1873 


(History of the State of Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, IV, Columbus, 1944), 327-328, 
341-348, 352-353, 368, 399-402. 
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objectives involving the Negro. Slavery was a delicate issue and a 
doubtful one on which to expect united response in the crisis of 1861. 
By the time of President Lincoln’s inauguration the “house 
divided” had become a grim reality through secession and the organ- 
ization of a southern confederacy. This action by the South threw 
the emphasis on state rights as the immediate issue of the crisis. 
Although the doctrine of state rights was held by many Americans 
outside the South, secession threatened the nation, now continental 
in expanse and a generation older and prouder since President 
Jackson's provocative toast in 1830, “Our Federal Union—it must 
be preserved.” Lincoln accepted the challenge in 1861 by making 
his primary objective the preservation of the Union, by peaceful 
means if possible, reluctantly by war if necessary. In taking the 
initiative the South had secured advantage over the temporizing 
Buchanan administration, but Lincoln capitalized on his defensive 
position by stressing the cause to be maintained, the nation itself. 
Since the diplomacy of nerves centering in Fort Sumter might deter- 
iorate into war, he took every precaution to keep the United States 
government on the defensive. This stand was consistent with the 
assurance in his inaugural address that there would be no bloodshed 
or violence, “unless it be forced upon the national authority.’’* 
Patriotism and politics become closely intermingled under threat 
of war. If the Lincoln administration refused to retreat at those 
points where force threatened to meet force, the South must main- 
tain its initiative in self-justification. Under these circumstances it 
was Clarifying the issue for the American people in other sections 
of the country. Lincoln realized of course that patriotism is most 
responsive and thoroughgoing under attack. When the political 
and constitutional challenge of secession was followed by military 
challenge in the firing on Fort Sumter, “the great uprising” through- 
out the North® on behalf of the Union confirmed the president's first 
objective, which now became the primary war aim. At the base of 
# James G. Randall, Lincoln the President (New York, 1945-52), I, ch. 12, is a 


penetrating account of the Fort Sumter episode; see pp. 297-302 on the significance 
of Lincoln’s inaugural address. 


5 “The Great Uprising” is the title of Chapter 2 of John B. McMaster, A History 
of the People of the United States During Lincoln's Administration (New York and 
London, 1927). See also Kenneth M. Stampp, And the War Came: The North and 
the Secession Crisis, 1860-1861 (Baton Rouge, 1950), 205. 
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the house divided had been and still was the slavery question, on 
which the older political parties had foundered, but slavery, over- 
shadowed by the all-embracing cause of the Union, receded tem- 
porarily from the center of the stage, though by no means dismissed 
from men’s minds. Moreover, patriotism became the great asset of 
the Republican party, which had been branded as sectional by its 
opponents in both the North and the South. Now it asserted its 
newly won role as the party of the Union. 

The wave of patriotism which converted thousands of northern 
civilians into soldiers in 1861 was a response to Lincoln’s call for 
volunteers to preserve the Union and a confirmation of his previous 
policy.* But to attain his objective by invasion of the South posed 
a paradox. If the North must fight a war of conquest, who was the 
greater sinner under either the Constitution or the Higher Law? 
The Copperheads later made capital of this confusion of issues in 
their peace campaign. To the southerner, defending his home and 
established order, it was a war of aggression—a concept which 
served as a rallying cry not only for the Confederate soldier but also 
for later generations upholding the “lost cause.” Since he was on 
the military defensive, war aims were easily simplified for the 
Confederate soldier. The thought of defeat envisaged the end of 
the Confederacy, a hostile army in occupation, and a future fraught 
with grave uncertainty. To the federal soldier, however, the pros- 
pect of defeat at no time forecast the dissolution of his government 
and his way of life.*| The certainty of security at home, whether 
the war’s outcome was victory or negotiated peace, may have diluted 
many a northern soldier’s enthusiasm for conquest as compared 
with his southern opponent's impelling will to fight. 

War aims are widely discussed by the politician with voice and 
pen, but seldom by the soldier who is said by cynics to fight the 

6 Marveling at Lincoln’s patience and forebearance before Sumter, Henry Adams 
asserted in 1861: “Nor, if strength is wanted, has ever any Government developed 
more than our own, when, at one stamp of his foot, the President called the whole 
nation to arms, and the bristling lines of bayonets poured down from every township 
in the North, to sustain the integrity of the Union.” Henry Adams, ‘The Great 
Secession Winter of 1860-61," Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, XLIII 
(1909-10), 687. 

7 This point is well brought out in Carl Russell Fish, The American Civil War: 
An Interpretation (New York and London, 1937), 169; and the element of nation- 


alism, in The Diary of George Templeton Strong, edited by Allan Nevins and Milton 
H. Thomas (New York, 1952), III, 264. 
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politician’s war. How deeply did the federal soldier feel his loyalty 
and what did it mean to him? At opposite poles, the casual and 
the reflective attitudes are illustrated on the one hand by the raw 
recruit from up-state New York who said “he had voted for Abe 
Lincoln, and as there was going to be trouble, he might as well 
fight for Abe Lincoln,” and furthermore he had always wanted to 
see the world;* and on the other hand by the thrice-wounded veter- 
an Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who wrote in 1864, “If one didn’t 
believe that this war was . . . a [Christian} crusade, in the cause 
of the whole civilized world, it would be hard indeed to keep the 
hand to the sword.”® Between these extremes were many grada- 
tions of opinion at different stages of the war. Historical evalua- 
tion of this diverse testimony provides a partial measure of the 
soldier's patriotism. 

Professor Wiley, who has given thoughtful consideration to the 
motives of federal soldiers in the light of their personal records, 
declares that “love of country and hatred of those who seemed bent 
on destroying its institutions impelled many to enlist, though often 
patriotism was indistinguishably blended with practical urges. . . . 
For every Yank whose primary goal was emancipation were to be 
found several whose chief goal was the Union and the system of 
government that it represented. The objective was often im- 
perfectly expressed, but the ideal shines through in unmistakable 
clearness.”*® Turning now to the author of “The Soldier's Creed,” 
we may view him and his youthful convictions with better historical 
perspective. 

Minor Millikin (1834-1862) was a native of Hamilton, in Butler 
County, Ohio, and a graduate of Miami University." In Decem- 
ber 1857 at the age of twenty-three, he became part owner and 
editor of the Hamilton Intelligencer, which he developed during 
the two years of his editorship into a vigorous organ of the Repub- 

8 Strong, Diary, III, 121. 

9 Holmes to Charles Eliot Norton, April 17, 1864, in Touched with Fire: Civil 
War Letters and Diary of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 1861-1864, edited by Mark 
DeWolfe Howe (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), 122n. 

10 Wiley, Billy Yank, 38, 44. See also William Matthews and Dixon Wecter, 
Our Soldiers Speak, 1775-1918 (Boston, 1943), 143-144, 146, 189, and Merle Curti, 
The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946), 160, 162-164, 166-167. 


11 Memorial Record of Butler County, Ohio (Chicago, 1894), 221-222; Bert S. 
Bartlow and others, eds., Centennial History of Butler County, Ohio (n.p., 1905), 871. 
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lican party. In its running fight with the Democratic Telegraph 
in a region usually controlled by Democrats, the Intelligencer at- 
tacked the Buchanan administration for its openhanded support of 
slavery expansion in the territories, but cast aspersions on the 
American Antislavery Society as the “American Society for the Dis- 
play of Frantic Fools.”’* Nevertheless, Butler County continued 
as a Democratic stronghold, with outspoken support of state rights, 
and voted against Lincoln in 1860.* A man of Millikin’s convic- 
tions had doubtless made up his mind by the spring of 1861 on his 
course of action if war came. Among the vanguard to answer the 
president's call for volunteers, he helped recruit the first company 
of Ohio cavalry. This work led to his commission as first lieutenant 
and to service in the first West Virginia campaign. He had risen to 
the rank of colonel before he was assigned to Rosecrans’ army in 
Tennessee in 1862. There, during a cavalry charge at Stone River 
on December 31, Millikin was killed.'* 

“The Soldier's Creed” was found among Millikin’s papers after 
his death. His patriotic reasons for joining the army, intermingled 
with his understanding of the causes of the war, reflect the narrow- 
minded sources of friction between North and South as well as those 
broad controversial questions involving “our old Constitution and 
our old liberties.” There is ample evidence that the invective which 
had been flung with abandon between the sections during the ante- 
bellum years left its indelible marks on men’s minds, Millikin’s 
among them. Economic considerations regarding the effect of the 
war on the country’s prosperity were evidently in his mind too. The 
slavery issue as such is conspicuously missing from his Creed, and 
an explanation for the omission, especially during the early period 
of the war, has been suggested above. His concluding resolutions, 
prefaced by a kind of confession of faith addressed to the second 
person, suggest that he may have used or intended the Creed to in- 
doctrinate the soldiers under his command, and therefore he de- 
veloped his ideas in considerable detail. He may have had in mind 

12 Hamilton Intelligencer, 1858-59 passim, especially April 29-June 10 and October 
Nats a Hidden Civil War, map on p. 32, showing area, including Butler County, 

fifty percent or more against Lincoln in 1860. 


14 4 History and Biographical Cyclopaedia of Butler County, Ohio (Cincinnati, 
1882), 186, 219-221; Memorial Record of Butler County, 221-222. 
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too the state rights Democrats of his native county who were ad- 
vocating a negotiated peace.'® Love of country was exalted in “a 
holy cause.” The religious and moral overtones are typical of that 
generation which linked duty with righteousness to a degree that to 
us smacks of the self-righteous. And the crusading spirit which the 
“holy cause’ could inspire is expressed in the preface to his last will, 
written three weeks before his death in battle: “Death is always the 
condition of living, but, to the soldier, its imminency and certainty 
seems {sic} also the condition of his usefulness and glory.’’'® 
Colonel Millikin was another federal soldier who recorded his 
reasons for going to war, but since he was more articulate than most 
officers or privates, his statement of objectives in a framework of 
patriotism seems worthy of rescue from the oblivion of local history. 


The Soldier's Creed\™ 


I have enlisted in the service of my country for the term of three years, 
and have sworn faithfully to discharge my duty, uphold the Constitution, 
and obey the officers over me. 

Let me see what motives I must have had when I did this thing. It 
was not pleasant to leave my friends and my home, and, relinquishing my 
liberty and pleasures, bind myself to hardships and obedience for three 
years by a solemn oath. Why did I do it? 

1. I did it because I loved my country. I thought she was surrounded 
by traitors and struck by cowardly plunderers. I thought that, having been 
a good government to me and my fathers before me, I owed it to her to 
defend her from all harm; so when I heard of the insults offered her, I 
rose up as if some one had struck my mother, and as a lover of my country 
agreed to fight for her. 

2. Though I am no great reader, I have heard the taunts and insults 
sent us working-men from the proud aristocrats of the South. My blood 
has grown hot when I heard them say labor was the business of slaves 
and “‘mudsills;’” that they were a noble-blooded and we a mean-spirited 
people; that they ruled the country by their better pluck, and if we did 
not submit they would whip us by their better courage So I thought 


15 The Butler County Democrats protested continuance of the war in the summer 
of 1861 and again in 1862. Gray, Hidden Civil War, 74, 93, 94. In August 1864 a 
Copperhead meeting was held in Hamilton. Ibid., 180. 

16 Will Record, I, 531, Butler County Probate Court, Hamilton, Ohio. 

17 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (centennial edition, Columbus, 
1889-91), I, 357. 
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the time had come to show these insolent fellows that Northern insti- 
tutions had the best men, and I enlisted to flog them into good manners 
and obedience to their betters. 

3. I said, too, that this war would disturb the whole country and all 
its business. The South meant “rule or ruin.” It has Jeff Davis and the 
Southern notion of government; we our old Constitution and our old 
liberties. I couldn't see any peace or quiet until we had whipped them, and 
so I enlisted to bring back peace in the quickest way. 

I had other reasons, but these were the main ones. I enlisted, and gave 
up home and comfort, and took to the tent and its hardships. 

I have suffered a great deal—been abused sometimes—had my patience 
severely tried—been blamed wrongly by my officers—stood the carelessness 
and dishonesty of some of my comrades, and had all the trials of a volunteer 
soldier; but I never gave up, nor rebelled, nor grumbled, nor lost my temper, 
and I'll tell you why. 

1. I considered I had enlisted in a holy cause, with good motives, and 
that I was doing my duty. I believe men who are doing their duty in the 
face of difficulties are watched over by God. 

2. I felt that I was a servant of the government, and that as such I 
was too proud to quarrel and complain. 

3. 1 know if with such motives and such a cause I could not be faith- 
ful, that I could never think of myself as much of a man afterward. 

And so I drew up a set of resolutions like this: 

1. As my health and strength had been devoted to the government, I 
would take as good care of them as possible; that I would be cleanly in my 
person and temperate in all my habits. I felt that to enlist for the govern- 
ment, and then by carelessness or drunkenness make myself unfit for 
service, would be too mean an act for me. 

2. As the character I have assumed is a noble one, I will not disgrace 
it by childish quarrelling, by loud and foolish talking, by profane swearing, 
and indecent language. It struck me that these were the accomplishments 
of the ignorant and depraved on the other side, and I, for one, did not 
think them becoming a Union soldier. 

3. As my usefulness in a great measure depends on my discipline, I 
am determined to keep my arms in good order, to keep my clothing mended 
and brushed, to attend all drills, and do my best to master all my duties 
as a soldier, and make myself perfectly acquainted with all the evolutions 
and exercises, and thus feel always ready to fight. It seems to me stupid 
for a man to apprentice himself to as serious a trade as war, and then try 
by lying and deception to avoid learning anything. 





Minutes of the Meeting 
of the Ohio Academy of History 
Columbus, April 2, 1955 


The annual spring meeting of the Ohio Academy of History was held 
at the Ohio State Museum, April 2, 1955. 

Two sessions were scheduled for 10 A.M. The chairman of one, Wilfred 
E. Binkley of Ohio Northern University, introduced Charles B. Forcey of 
Miami University, who presented a paper entitled “Progressivism, Fore- 
runner of Fascism?’’ Remarks were offered by Louis Filler of Antioch 
College and Thomas LeDuc of Oberlin College. The other section was 
conducted by Donald Grove Barnes of Western Reserve University. Two 
papers were read: “The Addled Parliament of 1614: The Collapse of the 
Elizabethan System’’ by Thomas L. Moir of Heidelberg College, and ‘‘The 
Growth of Ministerial Responsibility to Parliament in Later Stuart England”’ 
by R. Clayton Roberts of Ohio State University. Charles R. Mayes of Ohio 
University was the discussant. 

The luncheon at the Ohio State University Faculty Club was attended 
by 111 persons, an increase of forty percent over 1954. William D. Over- 
man of the Firestone Library and Archives, president of the Academy, pre- 
sided. Harold J. Grimm of Indiana University and formerly of Ohio State 
University, was presented the annual Certificate of Award in recognition 
of his book, The Reformation Era, 1500-1650. Paul I. Miller of Hiram 
College, chairman of the committee on awards, announced the choice of 
this work as the outstanding historical achievement by a member of the 
Academy in 1954. The luncheon address was then delivered by Paul A. 
Varg of Ohio State University, whose subject was ‘The Missionary in 
China and American Far Eastern Policy.” 

At 2 P.M. two more sessions took place at the Museum. One was a panel 
discussion on “The Freshman History Course,” directed by William L. 
Wannemacher of Kent State University. Participants were Irwin Abrams of 
Antioch College, Frank L. Esterquest of Western College, Paul I. Miller 
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of Hiram College, and Charles R. Ritcheson of Kenyon College. The other 
session, under the chairmanship of Benjamin H. Pershing, who also of- 
fered comments later, featured two papers: ‘Ethan Allen Brown and Ohio’s 
Canal System” by John S. Still of The Ohio Historical Society, and 
““Matshall Field and Company and the Economic Development of the 
American West’’ by Robert W. Twyman of Bowling Green State University. 

The business meeting conducted by President Overman concluded the 
day’s activities. The secretary-treasurer in his report reviewed the Academy 
meeting at Kenyon College in October, 1954, and revealed that copies of 
the resolution for a state archives adopted one year before had been trans- 
mitted, as instructed, to various state officials. Erving E. Beauregard of the 
University of Dayton, chairman of the committee on membership, an- 
nounced that of the 265 persons in Ohio eligible 124 are now dues- 
paying members of the Academy. This is a net increase of twenty-two new 
members. Through its chairman, Landon Warner of Kenyon College, the 
committee on nominations offered the following slate of officers, who were 
then unanimously elected to serve for the year 1955-56: president, Eugene 
H. Roseboom of Ohio State University; vice-president, Grover C. Platt of 
Bowling Green State University; secretary-treasurer, John S. Still of The 
Ohio Historical Society. 

Watt P. Marchman of Hayes Memorial, chairman of the committee on 
publications, rendered the following report: 


According to the Constitution of The Ohio Academy of History, under 
Section V, Item (4), we find stated: “A Committee on Publications of 
which one member shall be the editor of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly shall consider possible arrangements for publication of 
papers at the meetings of the Academy.” 

With this directive before them, the members of the Committee met in 
Fremont, Ohio, on the afternoon of March 23, 1955, and they wish to 
make this report: 

Part I: When the Committee on Publications was included in the Con- 
stitution, it was the intention (by having the editor of the Ohio His- 
torical Quarterly as a member), that the Proceedings of the Academy would 
be printed in the Quarterly of the state historical society. Since that time, 
however, with the reorganization of the Ohio Historical Society and re- 
vision of its publications program, the Ohio Historical Quarterly can no 
longer publish articles which do not have a direct or indirect bearing on 
the subject of Ohio and the Northwest Territory. 

Therefore, because of the fact the original plan of the Academy's Com- 
mittee on Publications cannot now bear fruit by having the Academy's 
Proceedings included in the Quarterly of the state historical society, and 
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because there are no funds available through membersh:p in the Academy 
for purposes of a publications program, your Committee offers for con- 
sideration by the Academy its first suggestion: That the Committee be 
dropped from the Constitution. 

Part Il: The Committee offers as its second suggestion, for consideration 
by members of the Academy: That the Committee on Publications be con- 
tinued under the following conditions: 

1. The Academy authorize it, or empower it, to raise funds from private 
sources, in the name of the Academy, for purposes of publishing the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy; and 

2. The Academy authorize the Committee to act as an editorial board in 
preparing the manuscripts for publication, serving with an editor appointed 
by the President of the Academy, a new or “guest” editor to be selected 
each year; and 

3. If the Committee on Publications, under this plan, can successfully 
raise from Foundations and other private sources the estimated $1,000 or 
$1,500 needed each year for printing and mailing, it is recommended that 
the Academy make it a requirement for each speaker who delivers a paper 
before the Academy, to submit a copy of his paper to the Committee on 
Publications at the time of delivery, to be published in the Proceedings of 
the Academy for that year. 

4. It is further suggested, under this plan, that a copy of the published 
Proceedings be furnished free to each member of the Academy, and copies 
be made available at small cost to others. 

Respectfully submitted: 

Watt P. Marchman, Chairman 
James H. Rodabaugh 

James M. Smith 


A motion to approve Part II of the report was made and seconded, 
whereupon it was unanimously approved by the members present. 

William L. Wannemacher of Kent State University, chairman of the 
committee on the teaching of history, distributed copies of a six-page re- 
port on the types of freshman history courses currently being taught in Ohio 
colleges, the text-books used, the credit hours allowed, the systems of col- 
lateral reading employed, and the extent to which the courses are required 
for graduation. The report was approved and, at the chairman’s suggestion, 
an expression of gratitude was voted to Carl H. Roberts of Ohio University 
and Francis P. Weisenburger of Ohio State University for their work on 
the state committee on teacher certification. In addition, a vote of thanks 
to the committee on the teaching of history was proposed and unanimously 


approved. 
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The secretary read a letter from John Hall Stewart of Western Reserve 
University, who was unavoidably absent, reporting progress on the part 
of the standing committee on materials for the study of history, of which 
he is chairman. 

The following resolutions, prepared by William J. McNiff of Miami 
University, who had to leave the meeting, were read by the secretary and 
were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, that the gratitude of the members of the Ohio Academy of 
History be expressed to the program committee, to Miss Hilda M. Bowers 
and Mrs. S. Winifred Smith of The Ohio Historical Society, and to the 
Ohio State University Faculty Club for their respective contributions to 
the success of this meeting. 


Resolved, that the sympathy of the Ohio Academy of History be extended 
to the families of our late colleagues, Professor Summerfield Baldwin of 
the University of Akron, Professor George W. Eddy of Youngstown Col- 
lege, the Very Rev. William J. Gauche of Our Lady of Cincinnati College, 
and Professor Emeritus Edgar H. McNeal of Ohio State University, all of 
whom died within the past year, in recognition of their long and valuable 
service to the field of history and to its students. 


In the nature of new business, A. T. Volwiler of Ohio University in- 
vited the Academy to hold its fall meeting at Athens next October. The 
invitation was enthusiastically accepted and the executive Committee was 
instructed to set the exact dates. 

The president expressed his appreciation to his fellow officers and to 
the committee members listed below, after which the meeting adjourned. 

Committee on Awards: Paul I. Miller, Hiram College, chairman; Paul F. 
Bloomhardt, Wittenberg College; Reginald C. McGrane, University of 
Cincinnati; William J. McNiff, Miami University. 

Committee on Membership: Erv .g E. Beauregard, University of Dayton, 
chairman; Helen Kaslo, College of Wooster; Sister Mary Theresa, Mary 
Manse College. 

Committee on Nominations: Landon Warner, Kenyon College, chair- 
man; Raymond W. Bixler, Ashland College; Robert W. Hilliard, Ohio 
Northern University; A. T. Volwiler, Ohio University. 

Committee on Program: Grover C. Platt, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, chairman; Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College; Rev. Herman J. 
Muller, S. J., John Carroll University; B. H. Pershing, Wittenberg College. 
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Committee on Publications: Watt P. Marchman, Hayes Memorial Library, 
chairman; James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio Historical Society; James M. Smith, 
Ohio State University. 

Standing Committee on Materials for the Study of History: John Hall 
Stewart, Western Reserve University, chairman; Clayton Ellsworth, College 
of Wooster; Stanley P. Gustely, Simon Perkins Junior High School, Akron; 
George F. Jenny, Ohio Historical Society; Carl H. Roberts, Ohio University. 

Committee on the Teaching of History: William L. Wannemacher, Kent 
State University, chairman; Donald P. Gavin, John Carroll University; 
Carl G. Klopfenstein, Heidelberg College; Willard A. Smith, University 
of Toledo. 

JOHN S. STILL 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Historical News 


A number of cities are taking steps to preserve, protect, and, in some 
cases, reconstruct historical areas, the American Society of Planning Officials 
has reported. Such programs, the society suggests, are to the benefit of the 
cities because they stimulate tourist trade and save certain areas from de- 
clining into slums. 

Charleston, South Carolina, has established by law a zone known as the 
“old and historic Charleston district,” which comprises the area in which 
there is the greatest concentration of early buildings. A city board of 
architectural review passes on the appropriateness of all exterior archi- 
tectural features proposed for buildings to be erected or altered in the area. 

Natchez, Mississippi, by local ordinance protects historic buildings in 
an afea covering twenty blocks in the central business district. 

New Orleans protects the famous old Vieux Carré section through a city 
aesthetic control agency. Newcastle, Delaware, and Annapolis, Maryland, 
are among other cities with operating plans for protecting their fine his- 
torical features. 


The French refugee village, Azilum, which existed on the upper Sus- 
quehanna River from 1793 to 1803, is to be restored by French Azilum, 
Inc., a recently formed non-profit organization. The village had fifty log 
houses and ‘The Queen’s House,” a large log building built as a refuge 
for Marie Antoinette. The corporation plans also the construction of an 
amphitheater for an annual historical pageant. The project is to be financed 
in part from memberships, available at from fifty cents annually to one 
hundred dollars. Information may be obtained from French Azilum, Inc., 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. 


Harold Dean Cater has been named executive director of the Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations, Inc. He succeeds Hugh Grant Powell, who retires 
after long association with the restorations. The organization maintains two 
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restorations: Philipse Castle at North Tarrytown, a Dutch manor of the 
seventeenth century, and Washington Irving's home at Sunnyside. 


The Hayes Memorial Library has recently acquired a number of in- 
teresting old pictures of Fremont, Ohio, as well as numerous additional 
letters of R. B. Hayes, and a collection of letterbooks of Andrew E. 
Douglass, a son of President David B. Douglass of Kenyon College (1841- 
45) and himself a graduate of Kenyon. The library now has a microfilm 
copy of Kenneth Edwin Davison’s ‘‘Forgotten Ohioan: Elisha Whittlesey,” 
a Ph.D. dissertation at Western Reserve University, from which positive 
prints are available upon request. 


The Ohio-Indiana Chapter of the American Studies Association was or- 
ganized last October at Delaware, Ohio. The present officers are: president, 
John Ball of Miami University; vice president, Terence Martin of Indiana 
University; secretary-treasurer, William Coyle of Wittenberg College; mem- 
bers of the executive board, Tristram Coffin of Denison University, Kenneth 
Davison of Heidelberg College, Frank Phipps of the University of Akron, 
and Lyon Richardson of Western Reserve University. A mimeographed 
newsletter is published by the association at Wittenberg College, which sub- 
sidizes the organization. 


The American Jewish Historical Society announces awards of $500, 
$300, and $200 as first, second, and third prizes, respectively, in cash or 
in the form of scholarships at recognized schools of higher learning, for 
the best essays in the field of American Jewish history. The contest is open 
to students of recognized schools of higher learning, graduate and under- 
graduate, without distinction of race, color, or creed. Essays must be sub- 
mitted on or before November 1, 1955. Correspondence relating to the 
Historical Essay Award should be addressed to the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


A short course in ‘Historic House Keeping” will be offered by the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation and the New York State Historical 
Association at Cooperstown, New York, September 18-24. Outstanding 
authorities will discuss problems connected with the planning of historic 
house projects and the interpreting of this important phase of the American 
heritage. The course is open to all who are concerned with these problems. 
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Co-directors of the course are Frederick L. Rath, Jr., director of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, Washington, D. C., and Louis C. Jones, 
director of the New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, New 
York. Correspondence relating to the course content or to special problems 
should be directed to the former; that relating to registration, fees, housing, 
or transportation to the latter. 


The first number of Volume 2 of Ethnohistory, the quarterly journal of 
the Ohio Valley Historic Indian Conference, appears in a new and attractive 
format. It is now being published by Indiana University under the editor- 
ship of Erminie W. Voegelin of Indiana, who is also executive secretary 
of the organization. August C. Mahr of Ohio State University is the chair- 
man of the conference. Raymond S. Baby of the Ohio Historical Society 
and Dwight L. Smith of Miami University are members of the executive 
committee, Professor Smith being in addition book review editor of 
Ethnohistory. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Anthony Wayne Parkway 
Board on April 30, long-range plans for the development of the district 
were discussed. Results of the activities of the board are being seen at 


Yellow Springs, where the town council approved a plan prepared by the 
board, and work on the project has been launched. 


One of the major current projects of the Marietta College Library is 
the indexing of the thirty-nine volumes of the Martin R. Andrews papers. 
Andrews was superintendent of schools at Steubenville, 1870-79; principal 
of Marietta Academy, 1879-94; and professor of history and political science 
at Marietta College, 1894-1910. He was a crusader for a better teacher- 
training program in Ohio. 

About six hundred items, largely correspondence, have been added to 
the Ephraim Cutler collection. 


Jacob R. Marcus, director of the American Jewish Archives, was the 
recipient of the National Jewish Welfare Board’s Frank L. Weil Award 
for 1955. The award was given in recognition of Dr. Marcus’ scholarly 
investigations and writings, which have stimulated a renaissance in American 
Jewish history. The medallion and citation were presented at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors in New York City on April 24. 
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Ernest L. Presseisen, who received his Ph.D. degree from Harvard in 
1955, and George Knepper, whose Ph.D. degree was granted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1954, have been appointed instructors in history at 
the University of Akron. Dr. Knepper is also assistant adviser of men. 

Roy V. Sherman, head of the political science department, has been 
named chairman of the social science division since Dr. Summerfield 
Baldwin’s death. Clara G. Roe continues as acting head of the history 
department. 


Louis Filler of Antioch College has been appointed a consultant for 
Supplement Two of the Dictionary of American Biography. Dr. Filler is 
teaching in the history department at Roosevelt University during the 
summer session. 


Watt P. Marchman, director of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, 
had an article, “Lucy Webb Hayes in Cincinnati: The First Five Years, 
1848-1852,” in the Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio for January. 


George J. Blazier, librarian at Marietta College, has recently been made 
librarian and archivist of the college. 


At Miami University Charles B. Forcey will continue as assistant pro- 
fessor of history for 1955-56 in place of Paul Erwin, who is on leave 
for a second year. Ronald E. Shaw will be assistant professor of history 
and social studies. 


Thomas LeDuc of Oberlin College will be a visiting professor at the 
University of Wisconsin for the year 1955-56. During his leave of absence 
David Lindsey of Baldwin-Wallace College will be acting associate pro- 
fessor at Oberlin. Dr. LeDuc is the recipient of the Edwards Memorial 
Prize of the Agricultural History Society for his article, “State Disposal of 
the Agricultural College Land Scrip,” which appeared in the July 1954 
issue of Agricultural History. 

Mrs. Ewart Lewis, author of Medieval Political Ideas (Alfred Knopf, 
1954), will teach part time in the history department next year. 
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James H. Rodabaugh, head of the Ohio Historical Society's division of 
history and science, served as a commentator at a joint session of the Ohio 
Valley Historic Indian Conference and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at the latter’s annual meeting in April at St. Louis. Dwight L. 
Smith of Miami University was chairman of the session, which had as its 
topic, “Indians: Views and Resources.” 


Two members of the history staff at Ohio State University have pub- 
lished books during the current year. Foster Rhea Dulles, chairman of the 
department, is the author of America’s Rise to World Power, published by 
Harper & Brothers. Morton Borden’s The Federalism of James A. Bayard 
was published by the Columbia University Press. 

Eugene H. Roseboom was elected president of the Ohio Academy of 
History at its annual business meeting at the Ohio State Museum on 
April 2. 

Walter Dorn was elected to the council of the American Historical 
Association at the annual meeting of the association in New York, De- 
cember 28-30, 1954. 

Lowell Ragatz is visiting professor of history in the research school of 
the social sciences at the Australian National University, Canberra. 


Carl Gustavson of the history department at Ohio University is the 
author of A Preface to History, recently published by McGraw-Hill. 

A. T. Volwiler contributed the seventh chapter, ‘Harrison, Blaine, and 
American Foreign Policy, 1889-1893,” to the volume, Shaping American 
Diplomacy, edited by W. A. Williams and published this year by Rand 
McNally. 


The Rev. Alfred G. Stritch is the new chairman of the history depart- 
ment and head of the division of social science at Our Lady of Cincinnati 
College, succeeding the Very Reverend Monsignor William J. Gauche, 
who died on December 12, 1954. 

Vincent Delaney has been appointed to the history department and will 
teach Latin-American history. 





Book Reviews 


Walam Olum, or Red Score: The Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape or 
Delaware Indians. A New Translation, Interpreted by Linguistic, His- 
torical, Archaeological, and Physical Anthropological Studies. (Indian- 
apolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1954. xiv+-379p.; illustrations, bibli- 
ographies and additional references, and index. $15.00.) 


This stately volume is a shining example of what lavish financial backing 
can achieve toward extreme attractiveness in the publishing of a work of 
scholarly research. 

Its contents represent the combined efforts of an Indiana University 
group of researchers, whose names follow in alphabetical order: Glenn A. 
Black, Eli Lilly, Georg K. Neumann, Joe E. Pierce, C. F. Voegelin, 
Erminie W. Voegelin, and Paul Weer. Over a period of roughly twenty 
years they have been applying, each in his own field of specialization, 
their industry and sagacity to the worthwhile attempt to interpret the 
Delaware Indian “Walam Olum” (approximately meaning “red-paint 
record’) as that which it no doubt is: “The Migration Legend of the 
Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians.” 

This painted-glyph document and the tribal songs which it served as ‘‘a 
mnemonic support’’ were first made public in 1836 by the French naturalist 
Constantine Samuel Rafinesque. Born in Constantinople in 1783, he lived 
and worked in the United States, at first in Kentucky, and later at Phila- 
delphia, from 1815 until his death in 1840. Rafinesque’s Walam Olum 
materials were rather inadequately republished in 1849 by E. G. Squier, with 
subsequent reprintings by W. W. Beach in 1877 and by S. G. Drake in 
the fifteenth edition of his Aboriginal Races of North America. 

The first scholarly scrutiny was given the Walam Olum in 1885 by D. G. 
Brinton in his fundamental study, The Lendpé and Their Legends; with 
the Complete Text and Symbols of the Walam Olum. In the Preface to his 
book, Brinton states that “the original text of the Walam Olum will re- 
quire a more adequate rendering than I have been able to give it,” and 
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admits “the possibility that a more searching criticism will demonstate it 
to have been a fabrication.” 

In contrast with this statement of Brinton, the concluding passage of the 
Introduction to the work here reviewed (p. xiv) reads as follows: “The 
authors believe wholeheartedly that some day discovery of additional facts 
will further vindicate their faith in the genuineness and value of the Walam 
Olum. They are satisfied to report their findings to date so that future 
inquity may proceed from this point.” 

On the premise that the Walam Olum is a genuine aboriginal document 
of the Lenape, the authors, each in his own professional domain, approach 
the multiplicity of problems posed by the migration story of the Eastern 
Woodland Algonquians, as told in the Delaware tradition. 

I claim that in his chapter, “History of the Walam Olum Manuscript 
and Painted Records,” Paul Weer, despite the one or other minor link 
missing in the chain of evidence presented, has proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that Rafinesque, far from committing an act of forgery, has been 
entirely truthful about his acquiring both the ‘Red Score’’ and the text of 
the ceremonial songs going with it. In the days of Brinton’s critical 
examination of Rafinesque’s materials, the latter's scientific studies were 
still overhung by the shadow of the condemnation which had been hurled 
against his botanical efforts by Benjamin Silliman, in 1819, and later by 
the botanical taxonomist, Asa Gray, who had tried to expose him as an 
impostor. His linguistic data were under a like suspicion. Rafinesque’s 
fellow national, Peter Stephen Duponceau, the long-time secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, an expert in the Delaware 
language as recorded by the Moravians—Zeisberger, Heckewelder, Roth, 
and others—entirely ignored Rafinesque’s studies. Long before his name as 
a scientist was not only cleared but even entered in science’s Hall of Fame, 
his rehabilitation as a linguist had been attempted by Brinton, when in the 
early 1880's he requested his friend and collaborator, the Rev. A. S. 
Anthony, by birth a Lenape, to examine Rafinesque’s text of the Walam 
Olum. Anthony's verdict (in Brinton’s words) was that “the text as given 
was the genuine oral composition of a Delaware Indian. In many lines the 
etymology and syntax are correct; in others there are grammatical defects, 
which consist chiefly in the omission of terminal inflections. . . . The person 
who wrote down . . . these chants which the signs were intended to keep 
in memory, was imperfectly acquainted with the native tongue, and did not 
always catch terminal sounds. . . . This was also the opinion of the 
Moravian natives who examined the text. They all agreed that it impressed 
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them as being of aboriginal origin, though che difference [from their own 
usage} of the forms of words often left them in the dark as to the 
meaning.” I am quoting this directly from Brinton (Lenape Legends, p. 
156-157), since, strangely enough, the Indiana volume does not even 
mention Brinton’s decent attempt to clear Rafinesque’s name. Brinton con- 
cludes his defense of Rafinesque with these words: “This very obscurity 
is in fact a proof that Rafinesque did not manufacture it [the Walam 
Olum text}. Had he done so, he would have used the ‘Mission Delaware’ 
words which he found in Zeisberger.” And then follows this important 
remark (to which later I will refer): “But the text has quite a number 
{of words} not in that dialect, nor in any of the mission dictionaries.” 
Considering this latter positive statement of fact, one is hard put to under- 
stand that expression of doubt in Rafinesque’s integrity, yet lingering in 
Brinton’s mind, which we have quoted above from his Preface. Paul Weer 
certainly has done his utmost to identify that mysterious “Dr. Ward’ who 
plays an important part in Rafinesque’s story about the acquisition of the 
“painted record.” After the examining of Weer’s evidence, the defense can 
safely rest. 

Eli Lilly’s study of ‘the Chronology of the Walam Olum and Migration 
of the Lenape” has been termed by its author himself as what it is: 
“speculations.” Mr. Lilly has done his best with the material at hand. But 
in view of the vagueness of the geographical data offered by the text, 
nothing more positive than “speculations” could possibly have resulted. His 
“Interpretation of the Pictographs” shows thorough scholarship; and so 
does his ‘‘Pictograph Concordance with Bibliography.” These two sections 
of the book’s Part I are excellent from every possible angle. 

Erminie W. Voegelin’s ‘“Ethnological Observations’ accompanying C. F. 
Voegelin’s translation throughout its entirety (as also do Lilly’s interpre- 
tations of the pictographs), testify to the thoroughness and precision which 
likewise distinguish other writings of hers. In her chapter (in Part IT), 
“Parallels to the Delaware Walam Olum,” she demonstrates how also other 
North American Indians, in regions widely remote from each other, per- 
petuate their tribal traditions, in both pictograph and song form, with even 
some of the identical “motifs,” in very much the same manner as do the 
Delaware and related Algonquians. Especially among the latter tribes, the 
genealogy of chiefs forms an essential part of the ‘‘recited records.” She 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘the Walam Olum is a significantly unique 
Delaware document, but its uniqueness consists in the manner in which 
several culture traits have been fashioned into a distinctive complex. The 
traits themselves are not unique to the Delaware’ (p. 291). 
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This remarkable body of implemental research is most appropriately 
rounded out by two creditable chapters investigating the potential impli- 
cations of the Walam Olum in the areas of archaeology and physical 
anthropology, respectively. The one, entitled, ‘““An Archaeological Con- 
sideration of the Walam Olum,” is by Glenn A. Black; the other, ‘The 
Walam Olum in Light of Physical Anthropological Data on the Lenape,” 
is by Georg K. Neumann. Being primarily concerned with language, I do 
not regard myself as competent to review either of these two highly 
specialized contributions with due justice to their authors. Yet I believe 
that Black’s cautious hypothesis of a possible connection of the Lenape 
with Hopewell culture can not even distantly be considered as a factual 
potentiality, as long as the various issues remain confused by that em- 
barrassing discrepancy between the archaeologists’ chronology and that of 
the radio-carbon physicists; the same, by the way, holding true for Lilly's 
“speculations.” I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that Neumann and 
his physical-anthropology friends might likewise welcome a “booster shot” 
of dependable chronology. 

I have reserved to the last the piéce de résistance of this volume: C. F. 
Voegelin’s retranslation of Rafinesque’s text of the Walam Olum. On a 
page of its own, each of Rafinesque’s facsimile text lines and interpretations 
is followed by the corresponding line in Voegelin’s translation. Appended 
to it are a set of explanations by the translator (in brackets); an inter- 
pretation of the respective “Pictograph” by Eli Lilly; and an ethnological 
“Comment” by Erminie W. Voegelin (pp. 9-207). 

On pages 216-225, C. F. Voegelin and his collaborator, Joe E. Pierce, 
present a special chapter, ‘Validity of Translations of the Walam Olum.” 
Selecting sample verses from the first three “Books” of Rafinesque’s text 
(there are five altogether), they exemplify their roundabout process of 
eventually arriving at the English version of each verse, as given in double 
quotation marks and large type immediately below each Rafinesque fac- 
simile. Voegelin’s translating makes many a detour, including what he 
calls ‘the multi-stage method.” It works as follows: After a given line of 
Rafinesque’s text has been read to a Delaware Indian informant, the latter 
renders it, the way he has understood it, in modern Delaware. The sum 
total of all such renditions constitutes “the modern version of the Walam 
Olum.”’ Next, each line thus modernized is translated ‘from the Delaware 
dictionary,” that is, the dictionary of modern Delaware, at which Voegelin 
has been working for many years. This primary translation into English 
follows the Delaware sequence of denotations. The transforming of this 
into idiomatic English requires all or several of the following operations: 
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(1) rearrangement of word order, (2) subtraction of redundancies, (3) ad- 
dition of English words, and (4) substitution under the aspect of “cultural 
equivalence.” He then proceeds to demonstrate, from sample lines, through- 
out Books I-III of Rafinesque’s text, the results of this “multi-stage 
translation.” 

Clearly, the positive outcome of all this linguistic maneuvering is meager, 
to say the least. One may safely claim that in the majority of instances 
Voegelin’s far-flung excursions into modern Delaware, in one direction, 
and into comparative Algonquian linguistics, in the other, prove no more 
than that Rafinesque, on the whole, has been amazingly correct, and that, 
in a few cases, Brinton has been amazingly wrong. 

It is hard to understand what Voegelin expected to gain from reading 
to present-day Delaware informants Rafinesque’s version of the Walam 
Olum, a text taken down, no doubt, from the oral recitation of a Dela- 
ware Indian living about 130 years ago. The best he could hope to get, and 
did get (as his modern-Delaware notations show), were words from the 
living language which approximately fitted in the context. Some of them 
happen to be present-day parallels of the older forms in Rafinesque’s text, 
while a great many of these so-called modern equivalents show no re- 
lation whatsoever with the corresponding stem-compounds of the original 
version. 

The strange irony in the matter is that the translator might really have 
achieved not only a new, but also a better, translation than either Rafinesque’s 
or Brinton’s, had he pursued his investigation on the same plane of both 
language and degree of acculturation on which the literary fixation of 
Rafinesque’s text had taken place: that is, broadly speaking, the late 
eighteenth century language-and-culture area within which the Moravian 
Mission Lenapists—Zeisberger, Heckewelder, Roth, Schmick, and others— 
and indirectly Duponceau had collected as well as studied their Delaware 
language material. Mainly from a lack of historical sense and, partly, of 
cultural depth the younger American structural linguists of Voegelin’s 
generation have been entertaining the fateful notion that the “great masters,” 
Boas, Bloomfield, Sapir, e¢ a/., had prepared a sort of magic potion, which 
enables him who uses it to solve any given language problem. Hence, in 
this younger set, it has become fashionable to look down one’s nose upon 
the efforts of those Mission Lenapists as material unfit to be handled by an 
initiate of the linguistic “‘medicine lodge.” It really is a defense mechanism 
set in motion by their awareness of an insufficient knowledge of German 
to rewrite the German-based phonology of the Moravians with modern 
phonological symbols. Some of them, moreover, are on the defensive be- 
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cause they are painfully ignorant of the mere principles of etymology, due 
to their lack of training in even the elements of philological method, a 
deficiency not found in most of the Moravians, and decidedly not in 
Rafinesque, who even wrote some of his early essays in fluent Latin. 

I have no quarrel with structural linguistics or linguists, or, in particular, 
with Voegelin, to whom I am indebted for a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, derived from his writings, toward the solution of problems in 
my own studies of the eighteenth-century Delaware vocabulary. Yet, there 
is no denying the fact that for reasons of his own, inexplicable to me, he 
has in his retranslating of the Walam Olum given a wide berth to 
Zeisberger’s Dictionary in Four Languages (one of which is Delaware), 
which was published in 1887, with hardly any editing, by E. N. Horsford 
from the original manuscript kept in the Harvard University Library. This 
fundamental contribution to Delaware-language studies is not even men- 
tioned in any of the otherwise excellent chapter bibliographies of the In- 
diana volume. Nor has any mention, let alone use, been made of Zeisberger'’s 
equally fundamental work, A Grammar of the Language of the Lenni 
Lenape or Delaware Indians, edited and published in an English trans- 
lation by P. S. Duponceau in Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society (Vol. III, New Series, Philadelphia, 1830). Whatever the period- 
conditioned shortcomings of both these works may be, none of them af- 
fects in any way their inalterable value for any student of the Delaware 
language, provided, of course, that he knows how to use them. Let me 
exemplify. 

The first verse of Rafinesque’s Book I of the Walam Olum reads as 
follows (p. 9): Sayewitalli wemiguma wokgetaki. Underneath, in his own 
handwriting, Rafinesque gives this interpretation: Sayew?, ‘at first’; sali, 
‘there’; wemi, ‘all’; guma, ‘sea water’; wokget, ‘on the top’; ak, ‘land.’ 
In a coherent English passage this would be: “At first there, it was all 
sea water on the top of the land.” The correctness of this translation is 
borne out by both Zeisberger’s Grammar (abbreviation: G.) and Dictionary 
(abbreviation: D.), as follows: G., p. 239, sayew#, ‘at first’; D., p. 194, G., 
p- 240, tdlli, ‘there’; D., p. 9, weémi, G., p. 240, wemi, ‘all.’ -guma (-gum-, 
-kum-, -gam-, -kam-, in compounds only) is traceable with certainty in 
D., p. 166, gamenowinenk, ‘over the sea’; and its basic meaning of ‘water’ 
is assured from Shawnee, -kami, a non-initial stem denoting ‘water, ocean’ 
(C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee Stems {Indianapolis, 1938-40}, 330), and from 
modern Delaware -kkam, ‘body of water,’ adduced in Voegelin’s note. The 
next word in the verse is wokget/aki (slanting bar ours). D., p. 202, 
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catries wochgit/schi, ‘top,’ which contains wokget- in a slightly different 
phonological writing. The second component, -aki (mostly occurring as 
-haki), means, ‘land, ground, earth’ (D., pp. 63, 87, 110). 

It should be noted that Brinton (Lenape Legends, p. 219), rejecting 
Rafinesque’s wemiguma, ‘all sea water,’ decrees on the authority of the 
Rev. Mr. Anthony that “the proper form is weminguna, ‘at all times,’” 
which makes no sense, quite apart from its being an arbitrary and entirely 
unnecessary change. 

Voegelin accepts wemiguma, translating it, ‘all the water,’ which would 
make perfect sense, had he not spoiled it all by substituting his Delaware 
informant’s showii, meaning ‘edge,’ for Rafinesque’s sayew#, ‘at first.’ Had 
he consulted Zeisberger, it would have saved him this error. As it is, he 
winds up with, ‘There at the edge of all the water where the land ends . . .,” 
which makes complete, though unnecessary, nonsense. Again Zeisberger 
would have safely guided him to the same interpretation at which Rafinesque 
had arrived before him: ‘on top of the land.’ What instead had happened 
was this: again he accepted what his Delaware informant had understood 
it to mean: witkweek hakki, in modern Delaware meaning, ‘where the 
land ends.’ True, D., p. 66, lists several compounds formed with wiikwe-, 
but there exists no trace of a connection between this term, denoting ‘end 
(of),’ and wochkit- (Raf., wokget-), ‘top (of).’ Had Voegelin adopted his 


informant’s alternative interpretation, chwéci hakking, meaning, ‘on top of 
the land,’ he would not only have kept within the etymological boundaries 
of the original phrase, but would also have arrived at a sensible translation, 
that of Rafinesque, who really had translated the same words, in an older 
form, and in a slightly different dialect. 

May it be mentioned that the term wemiguma, in conjunction with 


Rafinesque’s interpretation, ‘all sea water,’ constitutes one of the instances 
which, according to Brinton’s statement (above, page 340), testify to 
Rafinesque’s integrity in presenting the Walam Olum as a genuine aboriginal 
document, since he clearly cannot have found wemiguma, or its correct 
translation, ‘in any of the mission dictionaries,” these being the only ones 
in existence in his days. 

I trust that the one exemplification presented above will be considered 
sufficient to justify my disagreement with the method applied to this re- 
translation of the Walam Olum. Should additional ones be demanded, they 
can be supplied any time. 


Ohio State University AuGust C, MAHR 
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American Heritage, Vol. V1, No. 1 (December 1954), 120p.; No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1955), 120p. 


For a number of years historians have given consideration to the publi- 
cation of a magazine in American history which would appeal to the general 
reading public. In 1949 the American Association for State and Local 
History launched the American Heritage as a popular magazine devoted to 
American history. This was an experiment supported by subventions from 
private foundations. The magazine presented an interesting format, in which 
pictures, many of them colored, were a prominent feature. 

The experiment of the association indicated the magazine might prove 
financially successful if published, promoted, and sold by a good com- 
mercial house. In 1954 the experienced firm of Thorndike, Jensen & Parton, 
Inc., of New York, decided to take over the magazine, with the continued 
sponsorship of the association and the added sponsorship of the Society of 
American Historians, Inc. Bruce Catton, author of A Stillness at Appomattox, 
Pulitzer Prize winner in literature in 1953, and a widely recognized his- 
torian and journalist, was named editor. 

The new American Heritage is published six times a year, and appears 
in hard bindings. Each issue features numerous pictures, frequently in- 
cluding maps, many of which are reproduced by a fine four-color process, 
and is certain to become a collectors’ item. 

The first issue under the new management includes an article on “The 
Old Fall River Line,” the famous steamboat line that ran from New York 
through Long Island Sound to Fall River, Massachusetts, from 1815 to 
1937. The article is supplemented by nine beautiful color reproductions of 
lithographs and prints of some of the well-known boats on the line. 
T. Harry Williams, the author of the best-seller Lincoln and His Generals, 
presents an article on “Investigation: 1862,” a report on the inquisition of 
General Charles P. Stone, division commander on the Potomac line above 
Washington in 1861, by Senator Ben Wade. Stone was charged with 
treason in secret session of Wade’s committee of the senate, and was held 
in prison for 189 days without trial. Although he was finally acquitted in 
1863, high officials, including Lincoln, who sympathized with him, failed 
to assist in clearing his name. 

Other articles include Gerald Carson's “Holiday Time at the Old Country 
Store’; ‘The Great Club Revolution,” a story of the decline of New York's 
famous old social clubs, by Cleveland Amory; “Painters of the Great 
Plains,” an analysis of the work of such artists as Karl Bodmer, Alfred 
Jacob Miller, John Mix Stanley, George Catlin, and Frederic Remington, 
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in which ten full-color reproductions of paintings are included; and “A 
King’s [Edward VII's} Funeral,” as reported by Theodore Roosevelt. 

There are other articles by such well-known authors as Allan Nevins, 
Lucius Beebe, and D. W. Brogan, as well as personal reminiscences of 
Albert Lasker, the father of modern advertising. To all of this are added 
twenty-three pages of well-chosen excerpts from Great River: The Rio 
Grande in North American History, the recent notable book by Paul Horgan. 

In the second issue of American Heritage are articles on ““The Hanging of 
John Brown,” by Boyd B. Sutler; on Salem and the East Indies trade, by 
Charles H. P. Copeland, a story accompanied by exquisite color prints of 
an early Salem wharf, ships and captains of the trade, and the Canton 
waterfront; on Richard Morris Hunt, ‘Chateau Builder to Fifth Avenue,” 
by Russell Lynes; on ‘People of the Long House,” the Iroquois Indians, 
by Paul A. W. Wallace; on ‘James Gordon Bennett—Beneficent Rascal,” 
by Louis M. Starr; on “The Cult of the Primitive,’ by James Thomas 
Flexner, an article decrying the primitive in American art, accompanied by 
six fine color reproductions and other pictures; on ‘Riding the Circuit with 
Lincoln,” by Willard King; on ‘Yankee Gunners at Louisbourg,’” the 
attack on the French post by militiamen from Massachusetts in 1745, by 
Fairfax Downey. 

The story of New York's reception in 1851 of Lola Montez, Bavarian 
King Ludwig's particular girl friend, by M. M. Marberry; several pages of 
color prints of old valentines; and thirty pages of excerpts from Vice 
Admiral Wilson Brown’s new book, Four Presidents As I Saw Them, are 
additional features. 

American Heritage represents a sincere effort to produce a good, readable, 
interesting, and handsome publication in American history for everyone. 
This reviewer believes that it has achieved its purpose, and recommends 
it to all persons for enjoyable reading, and recommends it especially to 
families with children in high school and college. 

Subscriptions may be sent to American Heritage, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. The annual subscription price is $12.00, and the 
magazine is worth it. 


Ohio Historical Society JaMEs H. RODABAUGH 
Rutherford B. Hayes and His America. By Harry Barnard. (Indianapolis: 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 606p.; illustrations, selected bibliography, and in- 
dex. $6.00.) 


Harry Barnard has a predilection’ for the restoration of men whose once- 
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prominent roles on the American political stage are dim in the recollection 
of forgetful later generations. His life of Altgeld resurrected the ‘Eagle’ 
who was pilloried and forgotten after courageous intervention in the trials 
of the Haymarket rioters. This able biography of Hayes restores the president 
to a country which was never quite sure that it had actually elected him in 
the weird centennial campaign of 1876. 

Rutherford B. Hayes and His America falls into three sections. The 
copious development of the formative years is heavily psychological in its 
interpretation. The analysis of Hayes as governor and president is political 
and economic in approach. The biography concludes with an all too brief 
but fascinating narrative on the later years when a man appeared who was 
at once old and new—a “nihilistic” Hayes scornful of the rise of plutocracy 
and impressed with the writings of Henry George and William Dean 
Howells. 

The burgeoning of psychology in recent times has produced a considerable 
amount of subliminal exploration into the personalities of prominent men. 
Hayes never saw his father, who had one of the best distilleries in Ohio 
near the Sulphur Spring of what later became the campus of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. It is Barnard’s thesis that Rutherford can be explained largely 
by the pressures, blunt or subtle, on a posthumous son beset with father 
images and sibling frustrations. There was a ‘‘tension-charged’” home domi- 
nated by women—his strong-willed mother Sophia, but particularly sister 
Fanny, who was “his girl, his mother, his comrade . . . all in one.” There 
is speculation about the change from mother’s boy to sister’s man; there is 
the ultimate triumph when Hayes became, through military service, his own 
father symbol—‘‘a hero figure, a godlike man, in a good cause.” Barnard 
writes interestingly and well, and the material in this section is based on 
careful research in letters and diaries, but there are some who will not be 
entirely convinced. They may recall that Freud, who once wrote a life 
of da Vinci, admitted that the deduction of the psychological writer is 
not capable of proof though the evidence may be strong. 

Barnard shifts his emphasis from psychological to politico-economic in 
the chapters on the disputed election of 1876, the compromise of 1877, 
and the presidency. The election has been carefully analyzed by previous 
scholars, from Paul Haworth to C. Vann Woodward; their conclusion has 
been that Democrat Tilden carried at least one of the disputed states 
(probably Florida) and was therefore entitled to the presidency. Barnard 
proves that the Republicans intended to win by the device, frequently 
illegal in its execution, of post-election review and rejection of some 
Democratic ballots in doubtful states; that the Democrats were determined 
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to achieve victory by wholesale flouting of the Constitution itself, that is, 
by the pre-election denial of any ballot to many more Negro Republican 
voters in pivotal southern states. In the recriminations between Democratic 
pot and Republican kettle Hayes was just as much entitled to the presidency, 
perhaps more entitled to it, than Tilden. 

On the unwritten compromise of 1877 Barnard throws much illumination 
on what Woodward calls “secret diplomacy privately arrived at.’ Among 
other results of this agreement the North won the presidency and the 
South achieved control of its state governments. Basically this represented 
an attempt to form a lasting coalition between northern Republicans and 
southern Redeemers (alias the old Whigs). In a penetrating observation 
Barnard states that this Whig alliance “constantly attempted again and 
again in various forms in later years, under Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Herbert Hoover, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, did not come 
to pass.” But for the Negro the secret compromise of 1877, validated in 
the civil rights decisions of 1883, was to be a more discouraging and lasting 
settlement than the well-publicized compromises of 1820 and 1850. 

In the presidency Hayes was moderate on Reconstruction, forward-looking 
on civil service reform, enlightened on Indian policy, and courageous in 
handling the problem of Chinese immigration. He alienated the leaders 
of his party and was ready to leave office after one term, happier in having 
been than in being president. The author concludes that he was halfway 
between those rated as great and those scored as only fair. 

Rutherford B. Hayes and His America is discerning work marked by 
painstaking research, felicitous style, and provocative interpretation. In his 
second biography Harry Barnard has brought to life a President Forgotten. 


Western Reserve University C. H. CRAMER 
y 


Captured by Indians: True Tales of Pioneer Survivors. By Howard H. 
Peckham. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1954. xvii+- 
238p.; end papers, illustrations, and index. $5.00.) 


American literature has been enriched considerably by the captivity nar- 
ratives. In the thrilling style of the frontier days hundreds of men and 
women who survived experiences as prisoners of the American Indian 
wrote gripping accounts of their capture, adventures, and escape. The em- 
bellished truth of these accounts rivals the famed dime novel of yesteryear 
for sheer drama and thrill. Many have been reprinted in numerous editions, 
even to the present time, and have enjoyed wide circulation. 

Mr. Peckham has selected some fourteen narratives that are representative 
in time, location, and circumstances, for presentation in this volume. As is 
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characteristic of much eighteenth and nineteenth century literature, the 
captivity narrative is usually quite verbose and voluminous. But the author, 
in a now accepted fashion, has abridged and edited and virtually rewritten 
his selection of narratives into readable versions, somewhat comparable to 
an anthology of short stories. 

This requires considerable skill. It is not, however, merely an exercise 
in composition. The captivity narratives are accounts of true adventure. 
Constant telling and retelling enlarged and twisted the details to a degree 
calculated to give the listener a vicarious experience. This highly subjective 
version of the truth found itself in print, sometimes even with second- or 
third-hand authorship. To winnow the truth from the chaff and to correct 
the errors concerned with the narration of these isolated incidents on the 
American frontier demands no small amount of diligent research. 

Beyond this, however, abridgment or condensation of the writings of 
another is always accomplished at some expense. In this instance ethno- 
gtaphic information is necessarily often omitted, as are most of the long, 
labored descriptions of such things as torture. In some respects, to avoid 
this is impossible if the present volume is to retain its purposed construction. 

The author has uncluttered the original narratives without sacrificing 
the stories in their essentials. Where imagination or misinformation appear, 
he has supplied the correct information. He has furnished the historical 
background for each, relating it to the larger frontier setting. From the 
hundreds of possibilities, Mr. Peckham has made representative selections 
that, taken together, form a composite picture of a typical captivity ex- 
perience. The first of his selected captivities occurred in 1676, and the 
others range over nearly the two subsequent centuries. The circumstances, 
the Indian tribes, the locale, and the conditions under which the captivities 
occur vary, but the general pattern is nevertheless the same. 

Captured by Indians will introduce the reader to captivity literature and 
whet his appetite for indulgence in some of the originals. 


Miami University DwicuTt L. SMITH 


Trucks, Trouble, and Triumph: The Norwalk Truck Line Company. By 
Wayne G. Broehl, Jr. Indiana University School of Business Research 
Report. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. xiii+-226p.; illustrations, charts, 
maps, bibliography, and index. $5.50.) 


This book, which describes the rise of the Norwalk Truck Line Company 
from a small local produce house and cartage carrier in northern Ohio to 
its present place as one of the most important common carriers of general 
freight in the country, is a study in business history, management, and 
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practice. Prepared as a research report under the supervision of staff members 
of the school of business of Indiana University, it not only presents a 
full-length history of a top-ranking motor carrier but at the same time 
attempts to throw light on the development of the trucking industry as a 
whole. Such an undertaking is probably both more important and more 
difficult than it might seem to be at first glance. The difficulties are, how- 
ever, quickly apparent. Although historians and economists have long given 
careful attention to earlier forms of transportation and have written at 
length on river boats, canal boats, covered wagons, and the “iron horse,” 
there has been little systematic study of the trucking industry. Actually 
there has been no previous full-scale study of the individual companies 
making up the trucking industry, although the interstate commerce com- 
mission (since the passage of the motor carrier act of 1935) has presented 
an increasing amount of statistical information concerning the industry as 
a whole. Such neglect is understandable when it is recalled that the trucking 
industry was virtually non-existent a bare quarter of a century ago. Since 
then, however, its development has been remarkable. Today it not only 
employs more men than all other forms of transportation combined but 
moves more than one-fourth as many ton-miles as all the railroads and 
receives more than one-third of the revenue. In Ohio, for example, more 
persons are employed in the trucking industry than in agriculture, and fifty- 
eight percent of all Ohio communities and thirty-two percent of the Ohio 
population depend primarily on trucks for freight service. 

A pioneer study in an industry that has developed almost overnight 
from simple beginnings, must give much attention to the individuals who 
have had a central role in such growth and development. Since the prob- 
lems of the company have been so closely related to the problems of its 
founder and president, John Ernsthausen, and its vice president, Charles 
Hoke, the first four or five chapters of the book, which are devoted to 
the formative period of the company, are closely interwoven with the ac- 
tivities of these men. In subsequent chapters the scope of the study widens 
to include almost every conceivable phase of motor-carrier operation. The 
legal aspects of the problem, including federal and state regulations, are 
examined with care, as are the physical and operating problems of the 
company, with special consideration given to such matters as equipment, 
sales, traffic, rate-making, traffic handling, dispatching, personnel, labor re- 
lations, and over-all problems of management and policy formation. 

Much information was received from interviews with company personnel, 
and the records of the company were freely available for the purposes of 
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this study. Both the author and the dean of the school of business of 
Indiana University assure us that all of the necessary freedoms of the 
scholar were present in the use of all such materials. This is a happy cir- 
cumstance, since it is no easy task to write with complete detachment con- 
cerning men and measures when viewed at the close range required in a 
business history of this kind. 

The author seems to have been aware of this and other limiting factors 
of this study, however, and makes a continuing effort to relate the problems 
of the Norwalk company to those of the industry at large. He has succeeded 
well in his effort and the net result is a good, if somewhat personalized, 
survey of the growth and operations of one important truck line system and 
a useful background study of the trucking industry as a whole. This may 
explain why the editors of the Business History Review of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s graduate school of business administration have selected this book 
as the 1954 business history book dividend. A number of useful tables and 
charts are found in the book and a satisfactory index is appended. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS R. AUMANN 


William McKinley, Stalwart Republican: A Biographical Study. By William 
Carl Spielman. (New York: Exposition Press, 1954. 215p.; frontispiece, 
bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


It is ironical, though perhaps not surprising, that William McKinley 
should have attracted the attention of so few biographers in the half-century 
since his death. Certainly the importance of the decisions taken during his 
administration in the realm of foreign affairs, viewed from the perspective 
of the mid-twentieth century, would seem to warrant a more thorough 
examination of the nineteenth century's last president. And yet the decisions 
that launched America into the main stream of world affairs seem to have 
been taken almost in spite of, rather than because of, President McKinley. 

William C. Spielman, former professor of history at Carthage College, 
has attempted a re-examination of McKinley's career. His “three-fold pur- 
pose’” has been to assign McKinley “his place in history amid the social 
and political conditions of his time,” ‘to recapture” McKinley's personality 
and character, and “to present him in the role of protectionist, builder of 
an empire, political-party leader, and patriot.” 

The volume traces in plodding fashion the course of McKinley's life 
from his childhood in Mahoning County, through his education at Alle- 
gheny College, his Civil War years, his legal training and practice, his 
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many years as congressman and later governor of Ohio, his elevation to 
the presidency, and his work as chief executive. The story is related straight- 
forwardly and simply. There is little effort at embellishment either in style 
or in analysis. 

The author seems to have gathered his material almost entirely from 
secondary works, chiefly biographical. He leans most heavily on C. S. 
Olcott's two-volume study of McKinley, Herbert Croly’s Hanna, Everett 
Walters’ J. B. Foraker, and Tyler Dennett’s John Hay. The memoirs of 
H. H. Kohlsaat, J. B. Foraker, Charles G. Dawes, and others have been 
tapped, while the works of a more general nature by Rhodes, Oberholtzer, 
Latané, and Walter Millis are also cited frequently. Although the bibliog- 
raphy lists the Congressional Record, most of the footnotes dealing with 
McKinley's congressional career refer to J. P. Smith’s Speeches and Addresses 
of William McKinley. Again, although the McKinley papers in the Library 
of Congress and newspapers of a half dozen cities appear in the bibliography, 
little evidence appears of their having been used in the text. 

When the reader looks for fresh analysis of such questions as McKinley's 
success as a politician, his stand on the tariff, his position on the money 
question, his relations with Hanna and Foraker, his management of the 
patronage, his operations as an administrator, and his decisions to go to 
war in 1898 and to acquire the Philippines, the reader's disappointment 
grows. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the one dealing with the 
domestic life of the McKinleys. 

It is hard to see that the purpose of this volume has been achieved. 
McKinley's ‘‘place in history’’ has not been made any clearer, nor has the 
effort “to recapture” his personality and character been effective. McKinley 
would seem to remain yet ‘“‘one of the most obscure major political figures 
in American history.” 


Baldwin-Wallace College Davip LINDSEY 


Main Street on the Middle Border. By Lewis Atherton. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1954. xix-+-423p.; illustrations, appendices, 
and index. $6.00.) 


Mr. Atherton knows the midwestern small town inside and out. He has 
collected an enormous variety of facts from the annals of certain repre- 
sentative places—Tiffin, Ohio; Greencastle, Indiana; Lacon, Illinois; Centre- 
ville, Michigan; Monroe, Wisconsin; Chatfield, Minnesota; Algona, Iowa; 
and Gallatin, Missouri. His detailed notes show that he has drawn from 
several kinds of sources. He has interpreted census data and has diligently 
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inspected thousands of pages of country newspapers of the last ninety years. 
He has culled pertinent testimony from midwestern social studies, local 
histories, and fiction. Some of his most vivid material comes from the auto- 
biographical pages of William Dean Howells, Sherwood Anderson, Edward 
Eggleston, Edgar Lee Masters, Hamlin Garland, Mark Twain, Ed Howe, 
and other midland realists; and he has used his own recollections. 

Professor Atherton, who teaches history at the University of Missouri, 
has by no means written an academic book. The earlier chapters will appeal 
especially to older midwesterners who like to recall nostalgically the home 
towns of their youth. Like a local color artist, Mr. Atherton makes genre 
sketches of Courthouse Square, of the livery stable and the barber shop, 
of the fragrant general store, the county fair, the medicine show, and the 
volunteer fire company. He recovers the atmosphere of a Chautauqua tent, 
of a high school commencement, or of a Saturday night band-concert. 

Not all the book is fond reminiscence, however. The more serious second 
half deals with such topics as land speculation in early boomtowns, strug- 
gles to attract ‘‘capital,’’ and Main Street's reaction to the challenge of 
mail order houses, chain stores, the Model T, and mechanized farming. 
Mr. Atherton is concerned as well with less objective matters. He analyses 
the morality inseminated by the influential McGuffey readers, but ranks 
against it some less idealistic values found outside the schoolhouse, for 
example those of the predominant cult of “the immediately useful and 
practical.” He denies that Main Street necessarily inhibits the creative 
imagination, and rather provocatively cites as evidence certain second-rate 
authors. More convincing, he shows the disservice to the present-day small 
town of the booster’s obsolete definition of civic ‘progress’ —growth in 
population and rise in real estate prices—and he reflects wistfully upon the 
loss of the older “sense of stability through ‘belonging’ to a community 
in its entirety.’ Finally, Mr. Atherton traces the decline of the small town 
in our period of urban-industrial dominance, and points hopefully to 
realistic programs of village self-analysis and redevelopment. 

Sometimes the book is dull and its writing humdrum (though not in 
its grim accounts of run-down hamlets). The old photographs are fas- 
cinating and evocative; one wishes there were ten times as many—and 
that there could also have been maps, facsimiles of newspaper editorials, 
land boomers’ handbills, and other early documents hard to come by. 
Several appendices give census data and list studies of recent village im- 
provement programs. 


University of Illinois (Chicago) JAMEs B. STRONKs 
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West to Obio. By Alta Harvey Heiser. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1954. ix--219p.; illustrations, end paper map, and index. $3.00.) 


In a note of foreword, William E. Smith, dean of the graduate school 
of Miami University, writes of West to Ohio: “In it she [Mrs. Heiser} 
helps to lay the foundation for the definitive history of the Great Miami 
Valley that is yet to be written.’ This also could be used as an epilogue 
for this slight volume, which is filled to overflowing with little-known, 
long-forgotten, but intensely interesting notes on the lives and times of 
the first three generations of pioneers in the valley of the Great Miami. 
The Findlays, the Smiths, and, particularly, the Harrisons are the families 
around which Mrs. Heiser centers her book. Through them, with no small 
degree of success, she attempts to picture frontier life as it was lived in 
the area. 

West to Obio is not an historical milestone in local history writing. Its 
long digressions into geneaology, its lack of cohesive organization, and 
its failure in “follow through” are confusing. However, factual errors are 
few and typographical ones easily spotted. 

In rereading portions of Mrs. Heiser's new book, her third, one cannot 
help but feel that there is still a great story to be told. Unobtrusively 
she challenges the reader to find out more about the topics she discusses 
in a cursory, buck-shot manner. That she has laid the ‘foundation for the 
definitive history of the Great Miami Valley’’ might not be true, but that 
she has contributed a new light and feeling toward these builders of western 
empire can scarcely be denied. What West to Ohio lacks in organization and 
readability, it fully recoups in human interest. The challenges are thrown 


out for further, more minute study of many areas heretofore unexplored; 
they are yet to be taken up. 


Anthony Wayne Parkway Board RICHARD C. KNOPF 


Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth of Democracy, 1740-1776. By 
Theodore Thayer. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, 1954. x-+-234p.; illustrations, bibliography, appendices, and 
index. $2.75.) 


Mr. Thayer has presented an interesting detailed account of Pennsylvania 
politics leading to the adoption of the constitution of 1776. The central 
theme of the book is the preservation of the democratic framework of the 
charter of 1701 and the course of democracy from that point forward. The 
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struggle unfolds in two distinct phases. The first phase, extending to 1763, 
witnessed the struggle of the popular party against the proprietary party, 
which was intent upon curbing the power of the popular assembly in order 
to establish control by the governor and council. The second phase in- 
volved the attempt to overthrow both the control of the entrenched Quakers 
within the assembly and the British rule of the colonies. The struggle 
culminated in the adoption of the constitution of 1776, which the author 
presents as the triumph of democratic thought in Pennsylvania. 

It is sometimes difficult to understand the use of the term “growth of 
democracy.” There is no adequate explanation of just what the author 
means by this phrase. Pennsylvania is pictured as enjoying an extraordinary 
amount of political democracy as a result of the charter of 1701. This 
charter established a liberal frame of government based upon a powerful 
legislative assembly, liberal suffrage requirements, and reasonable repre- 
sentation for all districts. Mr. Thayer states that it was not difficult for 
the frontiersman to meet the property requirements for voting and implies 
that until 1763 the frontier area had adequate representation. This point 
would be established much more firmly if some statistics dealing with the 
population and the number of qualified voters within the area were included 
in the study. The author also states on page 8 that “the framers of the 
constitution of 1776 simply added several innovations to the old charter 
system with the thought that these would further strengthen the democratic 
character of the constitution.” Does the term growth of democracy imply 
merely a change in control of Pennsylvania? 

The Quaker party is described as a popular party which defended the 
privileges and powers of the assembly against the attacks of the proprietary 
groups. The political issues of paper money and taxation of proprietary 
lands, complicated by the problems of frontier defense and war, were stages 
of this internal struggle. While the author does an admirable job in de- 
scribing political leaders, he does not present a clear picture of the com- 
position of the parties. Benjamin Franklin emerged as the leader of the 
Quaker party in 1755, but the reader is not too clear as to how this 
occurred. 

By 1764 the initiative in the opposition to British measures had been 
seized by the proprietary group allied with the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
faction. The entrenched Quakers were under attack because of their moderate 
approach to the British issue as well as their stand on representation for 
the western area and frontier defense. It is well to note that the author 
feels that the economic factor dividing the East and West has been exag- 
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gerated. It is his contention that the common economic interests should be 
stressed, and he demonstrates that the assembly did not discriminate against 
the West in all instances. The dominant economic interest represented 
within the assembly was the agrarian interest rather than the mercantile 
group. 

The outbreak of the war with Great Britain found the colony divided 
into Conservative and Radical parties. It was the Radical party, based 
upon the Presbyterian faction and led by such men as Bryan, Rittenhouse, 
and Franklin, that led the way to independence and the adoption of the 
constitution of 1776. 


Butler University ALLAN J. McCurry 


A Treasury of American Ballads: Gay, Naughty and Classic. Edited by 
Charles O’Brien Kennedy. (New York: McBride Company, 1954. xvii+- 
398p.; illustrations and index of first lines. $4.75.) 


In late 1952 a Fawcett Red Seal pocket book entitled American Ballads: 
Naughty, Ribald, and Classic was published. Evidently the success of this 
paperbound volume was sufficient to encourage the editor, Charles O’Brien 
Kennedy, to compile a larger and more formal anthology, and last year the 
clothbound A Treasury of American Ballads: Gay, Naughty and Classic 
came forth from the McBride Company. 

The purpose of the Treasury, as stated in the Foreword, is ‘‘to compile a 
large book, one which [will] emphasize American history from before 
the Revolution down to the present time.” In this respect the Treasury 
is quite successful. Starting with poems by Hezekiah Butterworth and 
Michael Wigglesworth, running through lesser-known contributions by 
Benjamin Franklin, Paul Revere, Thomas Paine, et al., and concluding with 
works by Damon Runyon and Grantland Rice, the Treasury does give a 
nostalgic, if incomplete, music-hall view of our national heritage. In ad- 
dition to the expected standards—“Clementine,” “Old Dan Tucker,” “Oh 
Susanna,” surprising finds like Herman Melville's ‘The Cumberland,” a 
fragment by Robert Burns, and a ballad by Abraham Lincoln, frequent the 
book. Most of the highlights and many of the “lowlights” of our country’s 
growth are narrated from one source or other. There is a wealth of material 
in this anthology that a teacher or student of American culture will find 
entertaining or useful. 

“Ballad,” as used in the title of the Treasury, is interpreted in its loosest 
sense. Kennedy employs the word more or less in the manner of a disc- 
jockey who labels “ballad” any set of lyrics that could conceivably have 
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reference to a story of any sort. The traditional “Barbara Allen,” two 
lyrics on tobacco, “John Brown's Body,” “Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” “Old Soldiers Never Die,” and even Poe’s ‘Annabel Lee’ are 
all standardized under the word “ballad.” Nevertheless, even though this 
all-descriptive term implies a musical setting for the lyrics, there are no 
musical scores included in the volume. This omission is disturbing, as 
most of the poems in the Treasury were set to music at one time or other. 

The headnotes to the poems are so brief as to be pointless in many cases. 
Most of the poems are tied closely not only to a political or sociological 
event but also to a point of view associated with the event. It would be 
useful to have notes that would give the reader insight into the real purpose 
of the particular poet. The headnotes also fail to include reference to 
variants for texts such as “Barbara Allen” and “John Henry.” Perhaps 
in a frankly commercial volume this point can be overstressed by the scholar. 
Kennedy does state in his Foreword: 


No doubt you will occasionally look up from the page and say ‘That's 
not the way I heard it.” Please bear in mind that there are several versions 
of most ballads, particularly those which have been set to music; but my 
purpose has been to trace them all down to their original sources to insure 
historical integrity. 


But he has not followed through on this point. For example, it is clearly 
misleading not to know that “There’s a Tavern in the Town” and ‘Bury 
Me Not on the Lone Prairie” have significant pre-American traditions in 
Britain. 


It is not fair to criticize an anthologist too severely for what he includes 
or omits. In fact, the author reminds the reader that arbitrary decisions 
had to be made when he says in the Foreword: “You may wonder why 
some old favorites have been excluded. I felt that since you already know 
these you will find it exciting to read some which have not seen the light 
of day for many generations.” However, I must wonder how “Dixie” can 
be left out of a book that includes “The Battle-Hymn of the Republic’ 
and “John Brown's Body’? Why Poe’s “Annabel Lee” is appropriate to 
this treasury? And why World War II songs such as Frank Loesser’s “The 
Ballad of Rodger Young” are missing? 

But, all in all, the Treasury is a pleasant book and should take its place 
beside Sigmund Spaeth’s Read ’em and Weep and Weep Some More My 
Lady as a standard memory-book of the sub-literary efforts of our music- 
hall performers, our newspapermen, our politicians, and our poets. 


Denison University TRISTRAM P. COFFIN 
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Pioneer Painters of Indiana. By Wilbur D. Peat. (Indianapolis: Art Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis, 1954. xix+254p.; illustrations, maps, biblio- 
gtaphical guide, roster of painters, and index. $7.50.) 


This important contribution to the history of painting in the Middle 
West is the result of some fifteen years study of the subject by Wilbur D. 
Peat, museum director of the John Herron Art Institute at Indianapolis. 
In its comprehensive quality it is a valuable piece of research and a much- 
needed aid to further study in the field. 

Starting with the earliest known sketches, two extant water colors made 
by Henry Hamilton in 1778 during his campaign against the American 
revolutionists at Vincennes, the record of paintings and painters in Indiana 
is presented. Brief biographical sketches of 221 painters and their works 
are presented in chronicle form, according to geographical areas. 

In an effort to throw more light on the situation and to present under 
one cover as much information as is available, the author includes all 
attists who have been known to paint within the boundaries of the state. 
While this may seem to belie the title, the local information furnished 
on the itineraries and works of many artists passing through, or pausing 
but briefly within the state, is of inestimable value to persons interested 
in American art history. 

As the author points out in his introduction, mobility of craftsmen and 
professional people was one of the characteristic features of frontier life. 
In addition to the itinerant limner, there were trained artists, preachers, 
judges, and cabinetmakers who found journeying on established circuits 
necessary to reach enough clients to stay in business. Also not to be over- 
looked were the “‘tourist’’ painters, who, prompted by curiosity or gathering 
material for illustrating the American scene, traveled through the country. 
Of the 221 artists mentioned, perhaps two-thirds of them resided more or 
less permanently in Indiana, which might entitle them to be identified as 
artists of that state. 

Mr. Peat evaluates early Indiana painting with a broad, scholarly per- 
spective. He does not try to compare the work to great masterpieces but 
represents them for the most part as serious professional art products and 
important cultural heirlooms. No stress is put on primitive paintings, 
although the author says they were ‘‘as prevalent in Indiana as in any 
other section of the country during the time covered by this book.” He 
suggests that the present interest in American primitive painting has re- 
sulted in the word “primitive” becoming synonymous with “anonymous.” 
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Since the main purpose of the book is to dispel anonymity, emphasis on 
primitive work was not a particular objective. 

Space does not permit detailed comment on the material presented. The 
many illustrations are well chosen and deserve mention for their unusually 
fine quality. The text, which is thoroughly indexed, is supplemented by a 
roster of painters active in Indiana from 1800 to 1885, complete with in- 
dividual bibliographies. If the excellent format can be criticized at all, it 
is for the slight inconvenience of the mass listing of notes at the end of 
the book, which necessitates turning many pages. This, of course, is a 
matter of personal preference. 

The author modestly refers to Pioneer Painters of Indiana as the product 
of a “groundbreaking” method of research, reporting of the ground turned 
up rather than evaluating the material. While this is true, certainly the 
introduction of a score of painters heretofore unknown and a wealth of 
new data relating to known painters is a noteworthy contribution. Mr. 
Peat is to be congratulated on the successful completion of a difficult project. 
Scholars in American art and cultural history will find this a most useful 
reference on the people and period covered. 


College of Wooster DONALD R. MACKENZIE 


Knickerbocker Birthday: A Sesqui-Centennial History of the New-York 
Historical Society, 1804-1954. By R. W. G. Vail. (New York: The 
New-York Historical Society, 1954. xix-+-547p.; illustrations, notes, ap- 
pendices, and index. $6.00.) 


A subject which American historians for one reason or another have 
generally neglected is the history of our historical societies, their con- 
tribution to historical scholarship, and their impact upon the historical 
consciousness of our people. The bibliographies of countless scholarly works 
attest to the debt historians owe the societies’ manuscript collections; those 
of us who work in the field have a strong, if undocumented, impression 
that the museums, the meetings, and the educational activities of the nation’s 
historical societies have made a significant contribution to whatever his- 
torical consciousness we Americans possess—and if we have less than we 
should it may be because too many of our historical societies for too long 
a period have devoted themselves primarily to antiquarian pursuits and to 
perpetuating or refurbishing the good names of their founders. The subject 
merits comprehensive study; so far, about all we have are histories of in- 
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dividual societies written by their directors to commemorate significant 
anriiversaries. 

But these histories, when well done, are valuable; and this account, by 
its director, of the nation’s second oldest historical society, though written 
in a familial style and apparently designed primarily for the edification 
and inspiration of its members, makes a significant contribution to an 
understanding of the historical society movement. It emphasizes, as other 
society histories have done, that historical societies frequently come into 
being because men of affairs appreciate the importance of preserving the 
record of the past, and that when properly managed, historical societies can 
continue to enjoy the support of such men and of the press. This history, 
like others of similar institutions, also emphasizes the fact that the his- 
torical society frequently has difficulty in transforming good will into 
adequate financial support, and that it usually is but the lengthening shadow 
of a man or succession of men who will devote sacrificial, often unrewarding 
service in its behalf. 

Dr. Vail begins his history with a fanciful, although true-in-spirit, account 
of a walk which John Pintard, founder of the society, might have taken 
November 20, 1804, as he made his way from his home to the city hall 
to meet a group of men brought together to lay the foundations of a 
historical society. He discusses the founders and the organizational meeting, 
and then traces the society’s long and distinguished history, organizing his 
account on the basis of the administration of each of the society's twenty- 
three presidents—a group which includes such notables as Gouverneur 
Morris, DeWitt Clinton, Albert Gallatin, and Hamilton Fish. A chapter 
entitled ‘A Distinguished Company” and another on ‘Elegant Dinners and 
Eloquent Diners” conclude the narrative, to which is appended ‘The Fun- 
damental Documents of the New-York Historical Society,” a list of 
the founders, officers, and trustees, and a selected list of the society's 
publications. 

The history of the society is interwoven with a fascinating account of 
New York’s social and cultural life, and, as Allan Nevins suggests in an 
evaluation of the book printed on the jacket, “the record of the growth 
of the collections is to a great extent a record of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the city, and of its rising civic spirit.” Handsome illustrations add 
greatly to the value of the work and give the reader an indication of the 
scope of the society's collections. 
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Knickerbocker History is a fascinating, well-written story. When we 
have more like it, we will be in a position to begin a comprehensive study 
of the historical society in America. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. OLSON 


Annie Oakley of the Wild West. By Walter Havighurst. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1954. x+-246p.; illustrations and index. $4.50.) 


If the little girls of America ever decide they want a female counterpart 
to Davy Crockett, they could do worse than take Annie Oakley. A heroine 
whose name has become as much a byword as Crockett’s for hitting the 
bullseye and whose public life was as glamorous and feminine as his 
was heroic and manly has much to recommend her. 

Annie Oakley was born Annie Moses in Darke County, Ohio, in 1860— 
born with a heaven-sent skill at handling a gun. A Cincinnati hotel pre- 
ferred the wild fowl she shot to any other hunter's, for the guests didn’t 
have to spit out the bird-shot from her birds—they were all shot through 
the head. At the age of seventeen she married Frank Butler, a professional 
crack-shot ten years her senior. From then until their deaths in 1926, a 
few weeks apart, they lived happily, for the most part on Annie’s hand- 
some earnings as a marksman. Her husband was her business manager. 

As is frequently true of people in the entertainment world, Annie 
seems to have had little that could be called a “personal life.” Her life 
was her career and her career was always carried on under spotlights. 
Havighurst properly devotes most of his attention to the circus, Wild West, 
and theatrical environments in which she and her husband lived, moved, 
and had their being. Here he struck pay dirt and made the most of it. 

The show known as the Wild West evolved, he relates, out of the 
country’s first rodeo, an “Old Glory Blowout’’ staged by William F. Cody 
on the Fourth of July, 1882, at North Platte, Nebraska. In no time it 
mushroomed into Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, which Annie Oakley joined 
in 1885, and in which she was to be a star performer for the next sixteen 
years, with but rare intermissions. 

The Wild West was an almost immediate success. In Madison Square 
Garden, in every state where it played, in Canada, Great Britain, and 
France, in fact, all over Europe, it was a sensation. Royalty and commoners 
thrilled alike to its cowboys and Indians, its pageantry and feats of daring, 
and Annie Oakley. The ‘‘Little Sureshot’’ of the States became ‘“‘the mar- 
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vellous shootist” of the English reporters, but she was still the same slim 
girl of ninety-eight pounds, five feet in height, who practically never missed. 

Despite her miraculous shooting, her trick riding, and other feats, Annie 
Oakley lacked personality. She was neat, tidy, domestic, loving, thrifty; 
she was never temperamental; she practiced her shooting faithfully and 
was kind to her fellow performers. But all of Havighurst’s beautifully 
turned prose, his eye for the colorful, and his poetic imagination cannot 
make our hearts beat faster for the little star of the Wild West who never 
outgrew the Camp Fire Girls. 


Obioana Library WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 
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